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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE experience of the former publishers of this work has 
suggested to the present proprietors, the expediency of restoring 
it to its former size, and, by reducing the price, better adapting it 
to the state of the times, and the demands of the public. In the 
literary department, it is hoped, more than the usual number of 
interesting articles will be found. Among the engravings, several 
by Mr. Adams, executed in two colors on wood, are inserted 


which, it is believed, will prove acceptable to the public. 
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THE TOKEN. 





THE WHITE SCARF. 


BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


“ Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then, if thou full’st, O Cromwell, 


Thou fall’st a blessed martyr.” 


Tue reign of Charles the Sixth is one of the 
most humiliating periods of the French histo- 
ry, which, in its centuries of absolute kings 
and unquestioning subjects, presents us a most 
melancholy picture of the degradation of man, 
and disheartening prolongation of the infancy 
of society. Nature had given Charles but an 
hereditary monarch’s portion of brains, and 
that portion had not been strengthened or de- 


veloped by education or exercise of any sort. 

Passions he had not; he never rose to the dig- 

nity of passion; but his appetites were strong, 
1 
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and they impelled him, unresisted, to every 
species of indulgence. His excesses brought 
on fits of madness, which exposed his kingdom 
to the rivalship and misrule of the princes of 
the blood. Fortunately for the subsequent in- 
tegrity of France, these men were marked by 
the general, and, as it would seem, constitu- 
tional weakness of transmitted royalty ; and 
were besides too much addicted to pleasure, 
to crave political independence or renown in 
arms, the common passions of the powerful 
and high-born. 

Instead of sundering the feeble ties that 
bound them to their allegiance, and raising 
their princely domains to independence of the 
crown, they congregated in Paris, then, as 
now, the Paradise of the devotees to pleasure, 
and surrendered themselves, as their chroni- 
clers quaintly express it, to “ festins, masca- 
rades, danses, caroles et ébattemens,’’ (every 
species of diversion,) varied by an occasional 
affray, an ambuscade, or an assassination. 
The talent, that is now employed upon the 
arts of life, in inventing new machines, and 
contriving new fabrics, was then exhausted 
in originating new pastimes. Games of cards, 


and the revival of dramatic entertainments, 

















THE WHITE SCARF. 3 


date from this period, —the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 

There shone at Charles’s court one of those 
stars, that occasionally cross the orbit of roy- 
alty, whose brilliancy obscured the splendor 
of the hereditary nobility, —the lights, that, 
according to conservative opinion, are set in 
the firmament to rule the day and night of 
the plebeian world. 

In the month of September, of the year 
1409, a stranger, attended by a servant with 
a small travelling-sack, knocked at the gate 
of a magnificent hétel in Paris. He was 
answered by a porter, who cast on him a 
glance of inquiry as keen as a bank clerk’s 
upon the face of an unknown bank-note ; and, 
seeing neither retinue, livery, nor other in- 
signia of rank, he was gruffly dismissing 
him, when the stranger said, ‘‘ Softly, my 
friend; present this letter to the Grand-Master, 
and tell him the bearer awaits his pleasure! 
Throw the sack down within the gate, Luigi!”’ 
he added to his attendant, ‘“‘ and come again 
at twelve ;’’ and, without more ado, he took his 
station within the court, a movement in which 
the porter acquiesced, seeing that in the free 


bearing of the stranger, and in the flashing of 
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his dark eye, which indicated, it were wise 
not to question an authority that had nature’s 
seal. On one side of the court was a foun- 
tain, and on the other a group of Fauns, 
rudely carved in wood. Adornings of sculp- 
ture were then unknown in France ; — the art 
was just reviving, and the ancient models 
still lay buried under barbaric ruins. ‘Two 
grooms appeared, conducting, in front of the 
immense flight of steps that led up to the 
hotel, four horses caparisoned for their riders, 
two for females, as was indicated by the form 
of the saddles, and the gay silk knots that 
decked the bridles, one of which was studded 
with precious stones. At the same moment, 
there issued from the grand entrance a gen- 
tleman, and a lady who had the comely embon- 
powmt befitting her uncertain “ certain age.” 


> 


She called her companion “mon mari,” and 
he assisted her to mount, with that nonchalant, 
conjugal air, which indicated that gallantry 
had long been obsolete in their intercourse. 

The interest the wife did not excite, was 
directed to another quarter. Mon mari’s eye 


was constantly reverting to the door, with an 


expression of eager expectation. ‘ Surely,” 
said the lady, ‘‘ Violette has had time to find 
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my eau-de-rose ; —let us go, my husband, — 
we are losing the freshness of the morning. 
She may follow with Edouard.”’ 

“Go you, ma chére amie,’”’ replied her 
husband. ‘Mount, Edouard, and attend your 
mistress, — my stirrup wants adjusting, —I ’ll 
follow presently. How slow she rides! a 
plague on old women’s fears!’ he muttered, 
as she ambled off. ‘* Ah, there you are, my 
morning star,’’ he cried, addressing a young 
girl who darted through the door and appear- 
ed well to warrant a comparison to the most 
beautiful of the celestial lights. She wore a 
Spanish riding-cap, a cloth dress, the waist 
neatly fitted to her person, and much in the 
fashion of the riding costume of the present 
day, save that it was shorter by some half- 
yard, and thus showed to advantage a rich 
Turkish pantalette and the prettiest feet in 
the world, laced in boots. ‘Is my lady 
gone?’ she exclaimed, dropping her veil 
over her face. 

“Yes, Violette, your lady is gone, but 
your lord is waiting for my lady’s mgnonne. 
Come, mistress of my heart! here is my hand 
for your stepping-stone.’’ He then threw his 


arm around her waist, under the pretext of 
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assisting her to mount; but she darted away 
like a butterfly from a pursuer’s grasp, and, 
snatching the rein from the groom’s hand, and 
saying, ‘‘ My lord, I am country bred, and 
neither need nor like your gallantries,’’ she 
led the horse to the platform on which the 
Fauns were placed, and, for the first time 
seeing the stranger, who stood, partly ob- 
scured by them, looking curiously upon this 
little scene, she blushed, and he involuntarily 
bowed. It was an instinctive homage, and 
she requited it with a look as different from 
that which she returned to the libertine gaze 
of the Count de Roucy, as the reflection in 
a mirror of two such faces, the one bloated 
and inflamed, the other pure and deferential, 
would have been. Availing herself of the 
slight elevation of the platform, she sprang 
into her saddle and set off at a speed, that, in 
De Roucy’s eye, provokingly contrasted with 
her mistress’s cautious movement. ‘‘ Who 
are you, and what do you here ?”’ he said, 
- turning to the stranger. 

““My name,” replied the stranger, without 
condescending to notice the insolent manner 
of the question, ‘Sis Felice Montano, and I 
am here on business with the Grand-Master.”’ 
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“Did ye not exchange glances with that 
girl ? ”’ 

‘‘T looked on her, and, the Saints reward 
her, she looked on me.” 

‘¢ Par amour ?” 

‘‘T stand not here to be questioned ; — I 
ne’er saw the lady before, but, with Heaven’s 
kind leave, I will see her again! ”’ 

“Take care, —the girl is my wife’s min- 
ion, the property of the house, — ye shall be 
watched ! ’”? muttered De Roucy, and, mounting 
his horse, he rode off, just as the porter re- 
appeared, attended by a valet-de-place, whose 
obsequious address indicated that a flattering 
reception awaited Montano. 

Montano was conducted up a long flight of 
steps, and through a corridor to an audience- 
room, whose walls were magnificently hung 
with tapestry, and its windows curtained with 
the richest Oriental silk. Silver vases, can- 
delabra of solid gold, and various costly fur- 
niture, were displayed with dangerous profu- 


sion, offering a tempting spoil to the secret 


enemies of their proprietors. 

There were already many persons of rank 
assembled, and others entering. Montano 
stood apart, undaunted by their half insolent, 
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half curious glances. He had nothing to ask, 
and therefore feared nothing. He felt among 
these men, notorious for their ignorance and 
their merely animal lives, the conscious su- 
periority of an enlightened man, that raised 
him far above the mere hereditary distinc- 
tion, stigmatized by a proud plebeian as the 
“ accident of an accident.’’ Montano was an 
Italian, and proudly measured the eminence 
from which his instructed countrymen looked 
down upon their French neighbours. 

As he surveyed the insolent nobles, he mar- 
velled at the ascendency which Jean de Mon- 
tagu, the Grand-Master of the Palace, had 
maintained over them for nearly half a cen- 
tury. The son of a humble notary of Paris, 
he had been ennobled by King John, had 
been the prime and trusted favorite of three 
successive monarchs, had maintained through 
all his capricious changes the favor of Charles, 
had allied his children to ‘nobles and kings, 
had liberally expended riches, that the proud- 
est of them all did not possess, had encour- 
aged and defended the laboring classes, and 
was not known to have an enemy, save Bur- 
gundy, the fearful ‘‘ Jean sans peur.”’ 

The suitors to the Grand-Master had as- 
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sembled early, as it was his custom to receive 
those who had pressing business before break- 
fast, it being his policy not to keep his suitors 
in vexing attendance. He knew his position, 
even while it seemed firmest, to be an uncer- 
tain one; and he warily practised those arts 
which smooth down the irritable surface of 
men’s passions, and lull to sleep the hydra, 
vanity. 

‘’The Grand-Master is true as the dial!” 
said a person standing near Montano; “ the 
clock is on the stroke of nine ;— mark me! 
as it striketh the last stroke, he will appear.” 

Montano fixed his eyes on the grand en- 
trance to the saloon, expecting, that, when the 
doors ‘“‘ wide open flew,’’ he should see that 
Nature had put the stamp of her nobility on 
the plebeian who kept these lawless lords 
in abeyance. ‘The portal remained closed, 
there was no flourish of trumpets, but, at a 
low side-door, gently opened and shut, entered 
a man low of stature, and so slender and 
shrunken, that it would seem Nature and time 
had combined to compress him within the 
narrowest limits of the human frame. His 
features were small, his chin beardless, and the 


few locks that hung, like silver fringe around 
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his head, were soft and curling as an infant’s. 
He wore a Persian silk dressing-gown over 
a citizen’s simple under-dress, and his tread 
was so soft, his manner so unpretending and 
unclaiming, that Montano would scarcely have 
looked at him a second time, if he had not 
perceived every eye directed towards him, 
and certain tokens of deference analogous to 
those flutterings and shrinkings that are seen 
in the basse cour, when its sovereign steps 
forth among his subdued and abject rivals. 
But, when he did look again, he saw the fire 
glowing in a restless eye, that seemed to see 
and read all at a glance,—an eye that no 
man, carrying a secret in his bosom, could 
meet without quailing. 

‘Your Grace believes,’’ said the Grand- 
Master to the Duke of Orleans, who had been 
vehemently addressing him in a low voice, 
“that these mysteries are a kind of diver- 
tisement that will minister to our sovereign’s 
returning health ? ”’ 

‘*So says the learned leech, and we all 
know they are the physic our brother loves.”’ 

‘Then be assured, your poor servant will 
honor the drafts on his master’s treasury, 
though it be well nigh drained by the revels 
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of the late marriages. The King’s poor sub- 
jects starve, that his rich ones may feast ; and 
children scarce out of leading-strings are mar- 
ried, that their fathers and mothers may have 
pretexts for dances and masquerades.”’ 

‘¢ Methinks,”’ said the Count de Vaudemont, 
the ally and messenger of Burgundy, “the 
Grand-Master’s example is broad enough to 
shelter what seems, in comparison of the late 
gorgeous festival within these walls, but the 
revels of rustics.”’ 

“The festivals within these walls are paid 
with coin from our own poor coffers,’’ replied 
the Grand-Master, “not drawn from the King’s 
treasury, after being coined from the sweat 
and tears of his subjects. But what have we 
here ?”’ He passed his eye over a petition 
to the King, from sundry artisans, whose 
houses had been stripped of their movables 
by the valets of certain Dukes, — these valets 
pleading the common usage in _ justification 
of this summary process. ‘“ Tell our good 
friends,’’ he said, ‘‘ it shall be my first busi- 
ness to present this to our gracious sovereign ; 
but, in the mean time, let them draw on me 
for the amount of their loss. I can better 


afford the creditor’s patient waiting than our 
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poor friends, who, after their day’s hard toil, 
should lie securely on their own beds at night. 
Ah, my lords, why do ye not, like our neigh- 
bours of England, make the poor man’s cottage 
his castle.’’ After various colloquies with the 
different groups, in which, whether he denied 
or granted, it was always with the same gra- 
cious manner, the same air of self-negation, he 
drew near to De Vaudemont, who stood apart 
from the rest, with an air of frigid indifference, 
and apparent unconsciousness of the Grand- 
Master’s presence or approach, till Montagu 
asked, in a low and deferential tone, ‘‘ What 
answer sendeth his Grace of B-b-b-b-b — ? ”’ 
Montagu had a stammering infirmity, which 
beset him when he was most anxious to ap- 
pear unconcerned. He lowered his voice at 
every fresh effort to pronounce the name, and 
this confidential tone gave a more startling 
effect to the loud, rough voice, in which the 
party addressed pronounced, ‘‘ Burgundy ! his 
Grace bids me say, that for some diseases 
blood-letting is the only remedy.” 

‘Tell Burgundy,” replied the Grand-Master, 
now speaking without the slightest faltering, 
and in allusion to the recent alliance of his 
own with the royal family, ‘tell Burgundy, 
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that the humblest stream that mingles with 
the Ganges becomes a portion of holy water, 
and that blood-letting is dangerous when ye 
approach the royal arteries! Ah!” he con- 
tinued, turning suddenly to Montano, grasping 
his hand, and resuming his usual tone, “ You, 
I think, are the son of Nicolé Montano, — 
welcome to Paris! You must stay to break- 
fast with me. I have much to ask concerning 
my old friend. It is one and twenty years 
since your mother put my finger in your 
mouth to feel your first tooth. Bless me, 
what goodly rows are there now! So time 
passes ! ”’ 

‘“‘And where it were once safe to thrust 
your finger, it might now be bitten off. Ha! 
Jean de Montagu ?’’ growled Vaudemont. 

‘¢'When there are wolves abroad, we keep 


our fingers to ourselves,”’ 


replied Montagu. 
These discourteous sallies and significant 
retorts were afterwards remembered, as are 
the preludes to an earthquake after the ca- 
tastrophe has interpreted them. The assem- 
bly broke up, Montagu bidding his young 
friend to take a stroll in the garden, and re- 
join him at the ringing of the breakfast bell. 


When that sounded, a valet appeared and 
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conducted Montano to a breakfast room, where 
game, cakes, and fruit were served on plate, 
and the richest wine sparkled in cups that 
old Homer might fain have gemmed with his 
consecrating verse. ‘I had forgotten,” said 
Montagu, ‘‘that a boy of two and twenty 
needs no whetting to his appetite; but sit ye 
down, and we will dull its edge. Ah, here 
you are, De Roucy. We have a guest to 
season our fare this morning, the son of my 
old schoolmate, Nicolé Montano.’ De Roucy 
bowed haughtily, and Montano returned the 
salutation as it was given. ‘‘ Why comes not 
Elinor to breakfast ? ’’ asked Montagu of the 
Count de Roucy, who was the husband of his 
eldest daughter. 

‘¢ She likes not strangers.”’ 

“‘ God forgive her! Felice Montano is no 
stranger ; — the son of her father’s first and 
best friend, — of the playfellow of his boy- 
hood, — of the founder of his fortunes, a 
stranger !”’ 

“‘T thought you had woven your own for- 
tunes, Sir.” 

‘So have I, and interwoven with them some 
rotten threads. Think not, De Roucy, I do 
not notice, or that, noticing, I care for your 
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allusion to my father’s craft. Come hither, 
Pierre.’”’ De Roucy’s son, a boy of seven, 
came and stood at his knee. ‘‘ When you 
are grown a man, Pierre, remember, that, 
when your father’s fathers were burning cot- 
tages, bearing off poor men’s daughters, 
slaughtering their cattle, and trampling down 
their harvest-fields, — doing the work of he- 
reditary lordlings,— my child, your mother’s 
ancestors were employed in planting mulber- 
ries, rearing silkworms, multiplying looms, — 
in making bread and wine plenty, and adding 
to the number of happy homes in their coun- 
try. 

‘‘ But, grandpapa, I wont remember the 
wicked ones that stole and did such horrid 
deeds ! ”’ 


‘Ah, Pierre, you will be a lord then, and 


Ba 


learn in lordly phrase to call stealing levying. 
Go, boy, and eat your breakfast ; — God for- 
give me! I have worked hard to get my 
posterity into the ranks of robbers! ”’ 

At another moment, Montano would have 
listened with infinite interest to all these hints, 
as so many clues to the history and mind of 
aman who was the wonder of his times; but 


now something more captivating to the imagi- 
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nation of two and twenty, than the philosophy 
of any old man’s history, occupied him, and 


he was wondering, why no inquiry was made 
about the companion of the Countess, and 
whether that creature, who seemed to him 
only fit to be classed with the divinities, was 
really a menial in the house of this weaver’s 
son. 

‘¢'Your father,’’ resumed the Grand-Master, 
‘‘ writes with a plainness that pleases me. I 
thank him. It shall not be my fault, if every 
window in my sovereign’s palace is not cur- 
tained with the silks from his looms; and, if it 
were not that my son’s espousals have drained 
my purse, I would give you the order on the 
instant for the re-furnishing of my hotel. But 
another season will come, and then we shall 
be in heart again. Your father does not write 
in courtly vein. He says, that, amid his 
quiet and obedient subjects, who toil and spin 
for him while he sleeps, he envies not my 
uncertain influence over a maniac monarch, 
and dominion over factious nobles. Uncer- 
tain,—St. Peter! What think ye, De Roucy? 
May not aman who has allied one daughter 
to your noble house, another to the Sire de 
Montbaron, and another to Melun, and now 
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has affianced his only son to the Constable 
d’Albret, doubly cousin to the King, may not 
he throw his glove in dame Fortune’s face ? ” 

“Yes, my lord, and dame Fortune may 
throw it back again. He only betrays his 
weakness, who props himself on every side.” 

““Weakness! I have not an enemy save 
Burgundy.”’ 

‘‘And he who has Burgundy needs none 
other.”’ 

‘¢ You are bilious this morning, De Roucy. 
But come, wherewith shall we entertain our 
young friend? We have no pictures, no 
statues. Our gardens are a wilderness to 
your paradises ; but I have one piece of work- 
manship, that I think would even startle the 
masters of your land.’’ He called the ser- 
vant in waiting, and whispered an order to 
him. In a few moments the door re-opened, 
and a young girl appeared, bearing a silver 
basket of grapes. Her hair was golden, and, 
parted in front and confined on her temples 
with a silver thread, fell over her shoulders, 
a mass of curls. Her head was gracefully 
bent over the basket she carried, showing, 
in its most beautiful position, a swan-like 


neck. Her features were all symmetrical, 


9) 
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and her mouth had that perfection of outline, 
that art can imitate, and that flexibility, obe- 
dient to every motion of the soul, in which 
Nature is inimitable. Her dress was of rich 
materials, cut in the form prescribed to her 
rank. The mistresses were fond of illustrat- 
ing their own generosity, or outdoing their 
rivals, by the rich liveries of their train, while 
they jealously maintained every badge of the 
gradation of rank. Her dress was much in 
the fashion of a Swiss peasant girl of the 
present times. Her petticoat, of a fine light- 
blue cloth, was full and short, exposing a foot 
and ancle, that a queen might have envied 
her the power to show, and which she, how- 
ever, modestly sheltered, with the rich silver 
fringe that bordered her skirt. Her white 
silk boddice was laced with a silver cord, 
and her short, full sleeves were looped with 
cords and tassels of the same material. ‘‘ Can 
ye match this girl in Italy?’ whispered the 
old man to Montano. 

“In Italy! nay, my lord, not in the world 
is there such another model of perfection ! ”’ 
replied Montano, who, changed as she was, 
by doffing her demi-cavalier dress, had, at 
a glance, recognised his acquaintance of the 


morning. 
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“Thank you! Violette,’’ said Montagu, 
“are these grapes from your own bower?” 

‘‘They are, my lord.” 

“‘Then they must needs be sweeter than 
old Roland’s, for they have been ripened by 
your bright eyes and sunny smiles.” 

‘Ah, but grandfather,’’ interposed little 
Pierre, “ Violette did not say that, when I 
asked her for her grapes. She said, they 
would only taste good to her father, for whom 
she reared them, and that I should love Ro- 
land’s better.”’ 

‘“‘And why did you not thus answer me, 
Violette ° ” 

‘You asked for them, my lord, — the mas- 
ter’s request is law to the servant.” 

‘““God forgive me, if I be such a master! 
Take away the grapes, Violette, and send 
them, with what else ye will from the refec- 
tory, to the forester. Nay,—no thanks, my 
pretty child, or, if you will, for all thanks let 
me kiss your cheek.’’ Violette stooped and 
offered her beautiful cheek, suffused with 
blushes, to Montagu’s lips. 

“The old have marvellous privileges!” 
muttered De Roucy. The same thought was 


expressed in Montano’s glance, when his eye, 
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as Violette turned, encountered hers. She 
involuntarily curtsied, as she recognised the 
gallant of the court. ‘A very suitable greet- 
ing for a stranger, Violette,’ said the Grand- 
Master; ‘“‘but this youth must have a kind- 
er welcome from my household. It is Felice 
Montano, — my friend’s son,— give him a 
fitting welcome, my child.” 


b 


‘Nobles and princes,” she replied, in a 
voice that set her words to music, ‘ have 
welcomes for your friends, my lord; but such 
as a poor rustic can offer, she gives with all 


her heart.’? She took from her basket of 


grapes a half-blown rose. ‘ Will ye take 


this, Signor?” she said, “it offers ye Na- 
ture’s sweet welcome.” 

Montano kissed the rose, and placed it in 
his bosom, as devoutly as if it had dropped 
from the hand of his patron saint. He then 
opened the small sack which his attendant 
had brought to the hotel, and which, at his 
request, had been laid on a side-table. It 
contained specimens of the most beautiful 
silks manufactured in his father’s filature in 
Lombardy, unrivalled in Italy. While these 
were spread out and displayed, to the admi- 
ration of the Grand-Master, he took from 
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among them, a white silk scarf, embroidered 
in silver with lilies of the valley, and, throw- 
ing it over Violette’s shoulders, he asked, if 
she “would grace and reward their arts of 
industry by wearing it ? ”’ 

“If it were fitting, Signor, one to whom 
it is prescribed what bravery to wear, and 
how to wear it,’’ she replied, looking timidly 
and doubtfully at the Grand-Master. 

“It is not fitting,’’ interposed De Roucy. 

“And pray ye, Sir, why not?” asked 
Montagu; “‘ we do not here allow, that gauds 
are for those alone who are born to them ;— 
beneath our roof-tree, the winner is the wear- 
er ;— keep it, my pretty Violette, it well be- 
comes thee.’’ Violette dropped on her knee, 


kissed the Grand-Master’s hand, and casting 


a look at Montano, worth, in his estimation, 
all the words of thanks in the French lan- 
guage, she disappeared. 


Montagu insisted, that during the time his 
young friend’s negotiations with the silk ven- 
ders of Paris detained him there, he should 
remain an inmate of his family; and nothing 
loath was Montano to accept a hospitality, 
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which afforded him facilities for every day 
seeing Violette. His affairs were protracted ; 
day after day he found some plausible pre- 
text, if pretext he had needed, for delaying 
his departure; but, by his intelligence, his 
various information, and his engaging quali- 
ties, he had made such rapid advances in 
Montagu’s favor, that he rather wanted potent 
reasons to reconcile him to their parting. If 
such had been the progress of their friend- 
ship, we need not be surprised, that one little 
month sufficed to mature a more tender sen- 
timent, a sentiment, that, in the young bosoms 
of southern climes, ripens and perfects itself 
with the rapidity of the delicious fruits of a 
tropical sun. Daily and almost hourly, Violette 
and Montano were together in bower and hall. 
Set aside by their rank from an equal asso- 
ciation with the visiters of the Grand-Master, 
they enjoyed a complete immunity from any 
open interference with their happiness ; but 
Violette was persecuted with secret gallan- 
tries from De Roucy, that had become more 
abhorrent to her since her affections were 
consecrated to Montano. At the end of the 
month, their love was confessed and plighted ; 
— the Grand-Master had given his assent to 
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their affiancing, and the Countess de Roucy 
had yielded hers, glad to be relieved from a 
favorite, whom she had begun to fear as a 
rival. The eighth of October was appointed 
for their nuptials. ‘‘To-morrow morning, 
Violette,’’ said Montagu to her on the even- 
ing of the sixth, ‘‘ ye shall go and ask your 
father’s leave and blessing, and bid him to 
the wedding. Tell him,’’ he added, casting 
a side-glance towards De Roucy, who stood 
at a little distance, eyeing the young pair 
“with jealous leer malign,” “that I shall 
envy him his son-in-law ; — nay, tell him 
not that, I will not envy any man aught ; 
my course has been one of prosperity and 
possession, —I have numbered _ threescore 
and fifteen years, —I am now in sight of the 
farther shore of life, and no man can inter- 
rupt my peaceful passage to it!” 

‘¢ Let no man count on that from which one 
hour of life divides him!’ cried De Roucy, 
starting from his fixed posture, and striding 
up and down the saloon. His words after- 
wards recurred to all that then heard him, 
as a prophecy. 

Montano asked, for his morning’s ride, an 


escort of six armed men. ‘I have travelled,”’ 
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he said to the Grand-Master, “over your 
kingdom with no defence but my own good 
weapon, and with gold enough to tempt some 
even of your haughty lords to violence ; but, 
till now, I never felt fear, or used caution.”’ 

‘‘ Because till now,’ replied Montagu, 
‘‘ your heart was not bound up in the treas- 
ure you exposed. That spirit is not human, 
that is not susceptible of fear.” 

The escort was kindly provided, and, by 
Montagu’s order, furnished with baskets of 
fruit, wine, &c., to aid the extempore hospi- 
talities of Violette’s cottage-home. Before 
the sun had nearly reached the meridian, 
she was within sight of that dear home, on 
the borders of the Seine; and her eyes filled 
with tears, as, pointing out to Montano each 
familiar object, she thought how soon she 
was to be far separated from these haunts of 
her childhood. It was a scene of sylvan 
beauty and rustic abundance. Stacks of corn 
and hay, protected from the weather, not only 
witnessed the productiveness of the well-cul- 
tured farm, but seemed to enjoy the security, 
with which they were permitted to lie on the 
lap of their mother earth,—a rare security 
in those times of rapine, when the lazy nobles 
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might, at pleasure and with impunity, snatch 
from the laborers the fruit of their toil. The 
cows were straggling in their sunny pasture, 
the sheep feeding on the hill-side, the domes- 
tic birds gossiping in the poultry-yard, and 
the oxen turning up, for the next summer’s 
harvest, the rich soil of fields whose product 
the proprietor might hope to reap, as he en- 
joyed, through the favor of the Grand-Master, 
the benefit of the act called an exemption de 
prise. Barante, Violette’s father, was lying 
on an oaken settle, that stood under an old 
pear tree, laden with fruit, at his door. Two 
boys, in the perfection of boyhood, were eat- 
ing their lunch and gambolling on the grass 
with a little sturdy house deg ; while an old, 
blind grandmother, who sat within the door, 
was the first to catch the sound of the tram- 
pling of the horses’ hoofs. ‘ Look, Henri, 
who is coming,” she said. ‘The dog and the 
boys started forth from the little court, and 
directly there was a welcoming bark, and 
shouts of, ‘‘It ’s Violette! it ’s our dear sis- 
ter!’ Amidst this shouting and noisy joy, 
Violette made her way to her father’s arms, 
and the fond embrace of the old woman. 

‘“* And whom shall I bid welcome, Vio- 
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lette ?’ asked Barante, offering his hand to 
Montano. 


> answered Vio- 


“¢ Signor Felice Montano,’ 
lette, her eyes cast down, and her cheek 
burning, as if, by pronouncing the name, she 
told all she had to tell. 

‘Welcome here, Sir,” resumed Barante ; 
‘ve have come, doubtless, to see how poor 
folk live ?”’ and the good man looked round 
on his little domain with a very proud humil- 
ity. 

“Oh no, dear father; he came not for 
that.”’ 

‘““What did he come for, then, sister ? ”’ 
asked little Hugh. 


‘“‘T came not to see how you live,” 


said 
Montano, “ but to beg from you wherewith to 
live myself,’’ and, taking Barante aside, he 
unfolded his errand. 

““Come close to grandmother, Violette,”’ 
said Henri, ‘‘and let her feel your russet 
gown. Iam glad you come not home in your 
bravery, for then you would not seem like our 
own sister.” 

‘*And yet,’ said the old woman, with a 
little of that womanish feeling, that clings to 
the sex, of all conditions and ages, “I think 
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none would become it better ; — but, dear me, 
Lettie, how you ’ve grown! I can hardly 
reach to the top of your head.” 

“¢ Not a hair’s breadth have I grown, grand- 
mother, since I saw you last ; but now do I 
seem more natural’’’ and she knelt down 
before the old woman. 

‘Yes, — yes, — now you are my own little 
Lettie again,— your head just above my 
knee. How time flies! it seems but yester- 
day, when your mother was no higher than 
this, and its five years, come next All- 
Saints-Day, since we laid her in the cold 
earth. But why have you bound up your 
pretty curls in this net-work, Lettie?’ Henri 
playfully snatched the silver net from her 
head, and her golden curls fell over her shoul- 
ders. The old woman stroked, and fondly 
kissed them, and then passed her shrivelled 
fingers over Violette’s face, seeming to meas- 
ure each feature. ‘‘ Oh, if I could but once 
more see those eyes, —I remember so well 
their color, — just like the violet that is dyed 
deepest with the sunbeams, — and that was 
why we called you Violette ; but, when they 
turned from the light, and glanced up through 


your long, dark eyelashes, they looked black ; 
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so many a foolish one disputed with me the 
color, as if I should not know, that had watch- 
ed them by all lights, since they first opened 
on this world.”’ 

*‘ Dear grandmother, I am kneeling for 
your blessing, and you are filling my head 
with foolish thoughts.” 

‘*And there is another, who would fain 
have your blessing, good mother,” said Mon- 
tano, whose hand Barante had just joined to 
Violette’s. 

‘What ? — a stranger ! — who is this ? ”’ 

‘One, good mother, who craves a boon, 
which if granted, he desires nought else ; if 
denied, all else would be bootless to him.”’ 

‘What means he, Violette ? ” 

‘¢ Nothing, — and yet much, grandmother,”’ 
replied Violette, with a smile and a blush, that 
would, could the old woman have seen them, 
have interpreted Montano’s words. 

!”? she said. “It is 


ever so with them, —their cup foameth and 


‘¢ Ah, a young spark 


sparkleth, and yet there is nothing in it.”’ 


b] 


‘¢ But there is much in it this time,”’ inter- 


posed Barante ; and, a little impatient of the 


periphrasing style of the young people, he 
proceeded to state, in direct terms, the char- 
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acter and purpose of his visiter, and said, in 
conclusion, ‘I have given my consent and 
blessing ; for you know, mother, we can’t 
keep our Lettie, — we bring up our children 
for others, not for ourselves, and, when their 
time comes, they will, for it ’s God’s law, leave 
their father’s house and cleave unto a stran- 
ger.” 

“But why, dear Lettie,” asked the old 
woman, “do ye not wed among your own 
people ? why go among barbarians? ”’ 

‘‘ Barbarians! dear grandmother, —if ye 
knew all that I have learned of his people, 
from Felice Montano, ye would think we were 
the barbarians, instead of they. Why, grand- 
mother, Felice can both read and write like 
any priest, while our great lords can only 
make their mark. And so much do these 
Italians know of what the learned call the 
arts and sciences, (I know not the meaning of 
the words, but Felice has promised to explain 
them to me, when we can talk of such things,) 
that our people call them sorcerers.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, well-a-day ! I thought how it would 
be, when the Lady Elinor took such a fancy 
to your bonnie face, and begged you away 


from us. But why cannot ye content yourself 
at the Grand-Master’s ? ”’ 
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*‘ Oh, ask me not to stay there. He is kind 
as my father, and so is the Lady Elinor; but,”’ 
added Violette in a whisper, ‘her husband 
is a bold, bad man; he hath said to me what 
it maketh me blush to recall.” 

‘“Why need ye fear him, Violette.”’ 

“Tf all be true that men whisper of him, 
he dares do whate’er the Evil One bids him. 
They say he was at the bottom of the horrid 
affair at the Hotel de St. Paul, and that, at 
Mans, he it was, that directed the mad King 
against the Chevalier de Polignac.’’* 





* The two passages, here referred to, so well illustrate the 
character of the times, that I am induced to translate them 
from Sismondi’s History of the French. 

‘* Among these festivals, there was one which terminated 
sadly. A widow, maid of honor to the Queen, was married 
a second time, to a certain Chevalier du Vermandois. ‘The 
King ordered the nuptials to be celebrated at the palace. The 
nuptials of widows were occasions of extreme licentiousness. 
Words and actions were pezmitted, which elsewhere would 
have called forth blushes, at a time when blushes were rare. 
The King, wishing to avail himself of the occasion, assumed, 
with five of his young courtiers, the disguise of a Satyr. 
Tunics besmeared with tar, and covered with tow, gave 
them, from head to foot, a hairy appearance. In this costume, 
they entered the festive hall, dancing. No one recognised 
them. While the five surrounded the bride, and embar- 
rassed her with their dances, Charles left them to torment 
his aunt, the Duchess of Berri, who, though married to an 
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‘‘ But surely, dear child, the Grand-Master 
can protect. ye.” 

‘¢ Now he can, — but we know not how long 
his power may last. They say that he is far 
out of favor with Burgundy, and none standeth 





old man, was the youngest of the princesses. She could 
not even conjecture who he was. In the mean time, the 
Duke of Orleans approached the others, with a torch in his 
hand, as if to reconnoitre their faces, and set fire to the tow. 
It was but a sally of mad sport on his part, though he was 
afterwards reproached with it, as if it were an attempt on 
his brother’s life. The King discovered himself to the 
Duchess of Berri, who covered him with her mantle, and 
conducted him out of the hall.” Four of the five perished. 

The historian, after saying, that Charles, conducting his 
army into Brittany, left Mans one very hot day, and that, while 
riding over a sandy plain, under a vertical] sun, and excited 
by a trifling accident and some random words of his fool, he 
became suddenly mad, proceeds ; ‘‘ He drew his sword, and, 
putting his horse to his speed, and crying ‘On, on! Down 
with the traitors!’ he fell upon the pages and knights nearest 
to him. No one dared defend himself otherwise than by 
flight, and, in this access of fury, he successively killed the 
bastard De Polignac, and three other men. At first the pages 
believed they had committed some disorder, which had en- 
raged him; but, when he attacked the Duke of Orleans, his 
brother, they perceived he had lost his reason.” The his- 
torian proceeds to say, that, not daring to control him, they 
agreed upon the expedient of letting him pursue them till he 
was exhausted ; but finally a Norman knight, much loved by 
the King, ventured to spring up behind him and pinion his 
arms. 
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long, on whom he frowneth. Indeed, indeed, 
dear grandmother, it is better your child 
should fly away to a safe shelter.” 

“Ye have given me many reasons; but 
that ye love, is always enough for you young 
ones. Well, — God speed ye,— ye must 
have your day; kneel down, both, and take 
an old woman’s blessing, — it may do ye good, 
— it can do ye no harm! ”’ 

This ceremony over, the boys, who heard 
they were bidden to the wedding, and who 
thought not of the parting, nor any thing be- 
yond it, were clamorous in their expressions 
of joy. Their father sent them, with some 
refection, to the men, who, at his bidding, 
had conducted their horses to a little paddock 
in the rear of his cottage, where they were 
refreshing them from his stores of provender. 

The day was passing happily away. Never 
had Violette appeared so lovely in Montano’s 
eyes, as in the atmosphere of home, where 
every look and action was tinged by a holy 
light that radiated from the heart. Time 


passed as he always does when he “ only 
treads on flowers,’’ and the declining sun ad- 


monished them to prepare for their departure. 
‘¢ But first,’ said Barante, “let us taste to- 
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gether our dear patron’s bounty. Unpack 
that hamper, boys, and you, dear Violette, 
serve us as you were wont.” Violette donned 
her little home-apron of white muslin, tied 
with sarsnet bows, and, spreading a cloth on 
the ground under the pear tree, she and the 
boys arranged the wine, fruit, and various 
confections from the basket. ‘It ’s all sugar, 
Hugh!” said Henri, touching his tongue to 
the tip of a bird’s wing. ‘“‘ And this is sugar, 
too!’ replied Hugh, testing in the same mode 
a bunch of mimic cherries. The French ar- 
tistes already excelled all others in every de- 
partment of the confectionery art, and to our 
little rustics their work seemed miraculous. 
“Hark ye, Hugh!” said his brother; ‘TI 
believe St. Francis dropped these from his 
pocket, as he flew over.” 


“‘ Come, loiterers!”’ cried his father, * while 


you are gazing, we would be eating. Ah, that 


is right, Signor Montano! Is it the last time, 
my pretty Violette ?’’ to Violette and Mon- 
tano, who were leading the old woman from 
her chair to the oaken settle. ‘* Come, sit 
by me, my child. Now we are all seated, 
we will fill the cup, and drink ‘ Many happy 
years to Jean de Montagu!’ ”’ 
3 
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As if to mark the futility of the wish, the 
progress of the cup to the lip was interrupted 
by an ominous sound; and forth from the thick 
barrier of shrubbery, that fenced the northern 
side of the cottage, came twelve men, armed 
and masked. 

“De Roucy! God help us!” shrieked 
Violette. 

“¢ Seize her instantly, and off with her, as I 
bade ye!” cried a voice, that Montano re- 
cognised as the Count de Roucy’s. 

“Touch her at your peril, villain! ”’ cried 
Montano, drawing his sword and shouting for 
his attendants. Montano and Barante, the 
latter armed only with a club, kept their as- 
sailants at bay till his men appeared, and they, 


inspired by their master’s example and adju- 


rations, fought valiantly ; but one, and then 
another of their number fell, and the ruffians 
were two to one against Violette’s defenders. 
The rampart they had formed around her 
was diminishing. ‘* Courage, my boys, cour- 
age !’’ cried Barante, as he shot a glance at 
his children, crouching round his old mother, 
motionless as panic-struck birds. ‘ Courage! 
God and the Saints are on our side ! ”’ 

‘¢ Beat them back, my men! ”’ shouted 
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Montano. ‘‘ Jean de Montagu will reward 
ye!” 

‘¢ Jean de Montagu! ”’ retorted De Roucy, 
‘his bones are cracking on the rack! Ah! 
I ’m wounded ! — ’t is but a scratch ! — seize 
her, Le Croy!—press on, my men !—the 
prize is ours!’ But they, seeing their leader 
fall back, for an instant faltered. 

A thought, as if from Heaven, inspired 
Montano. De Roucy, to avoid giving warn- 
ing of his approach, had left his horses on 
the outer side of the wood. Montano’s at- 
tendants had, just before the onset of De 
Roucy’s party, saddled their master’s horse, 
and led him to the gate of the court ; there 
he was now standing, and the passage from 
Violette to him unobstructed. Once on him 
and started, thought Montano, she may es- 
cape. ‘* Mount my horse, Violette,’’ he cried, 
“fear nothing, — we will keep them back, — 
Heaven guard you!’’ Violette shot from the 
circle, like an arrow loosed from the bow, 
unfastened the horse, and sprang upon him. 
He had been chafing and stamping, excited 


by the din of arms, and impatient of his posi- 


tion; and, as she leaped into the saddle, he 


sprang forward like a released captive. Vio- 
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lette heard the yell of the ruffians mingling 
with the victorious shouts of her defenders. 
Once her eye caught the flash of their arms ; 
but whether they were retreating or still sta- 
tionary, she knew not. She had no distinct 


perception, no consciousness, but an intense 


desire to get on faster than even her flying 
steed conveyed her. There were few persons 
on the road, though passing through the im- 
mediate vicinity of a great city. Many of 
those, who cultivated the environs of Paris, 
had their dwellings, for greater security, with- 
in the walls; and, their working-day being 
over, they had already retired within them.* 

From a hostelrie, where a party of cava- 
liers were revelling, there were opposing 
shouts of ‘‘Stop!’’ and “ God speed ye!” 
and, of the straggling peasants returning from 
market, some crossed themselves, fancying 
this aerial figure, with colorless face and 
golden hair streaming to the breeze, was 





* “In despotic countries, rights are only respected inas- 
much as they are sustained by power. The inhabitants of 
_ towns, even the poorest, had a certain degree of force. 
Their title, bourgeois, in the German, whence it is derived, 
means confederates, a reciprocal responsibility.” — Etudes 
de l’Economie Politique, par Sismondi. 
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some demon in angelic form ; and others knelt 
and murmured a prayer, believing it was in- 
deed an angel. She had just made a turn in 
' the road, which brought her within sight of 
Notre Dame and the gates of Paris, when 
she heard the trampling of horses coming 
rapidly on behind her. Her horse too heard 
the sound, and, as if conscious of his sacred 
trust and duty, redoubled his speed. The 
sounds approached nearer and nearer, and 
now were lost in the triumphing shouts of 
her pursuers. Violette’s head became giddy ; 
a sickening despair quivered through her 
frame. ‘We have her now!” cried the 
foremost, and stretched his hand to grasp her 
rein. ‘The action gave a fresh impulse to her 
horse. He was within a few yards of the bar- 
riers. He sprang forward, and in an instant 
was within the gates. ‘‘ We are baulked!” 
cried the leader of the pursuit, reining in his 
horse ; and, pouring out a volley of oaths, he 
ordered his men to retreat, saying , it was more 
than the head of a follower of De Roucy was 
worth, to venture within the barriers. As the 
sounds of the retiring party died away, Vio- 
lette’s horse slackened his speed, and was 


arrested by the captain of the guard, who had 
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just begun the patrol for the night. To his 
questions Violette replied not a word. Her 
consciousness was gone, and, exhausted and 
fainting, she slid from the saddle into his 
arms. Fortunately he was a humane man ; 
he was touched with her innocent and lovely 


face ; and, not knowing to what other place of 


shelter and security to convey her, he pro- 
cured a litter, and carried her to his own 
humble home, where he consigned her to the 
care of his good wife, Susanne. There being 
then little provision for the security of pri- 
vate property and individual rights, Montano’s 
horse was classed among those slrays, that, 
in default of an owner, escheated to the King, 
and was sent, by the guard, to the King’s 
stables; and thus all clue to Montano was 
lost. 

As soon as Violette recovered her con- 
sciousness, her first desire was to get news 
of those whom she had left in extremest peril ; 
and, as the readiest means of effecting this, 
entreated the compassionate woman, who was 
watching at her bedside, to send her to the 
Grand-Master. 

“The Grand-Master!” replied the good 
dame ; ‘‘ Mary defend us! what would ye with 
him ? ” 
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Violette, in feeble accents, explained her 
relations with him, and her hope, through him, 
to obtain news of her friends. Susanne an- 
swered her with mysterious intimations, which 
implied, not only that he, whom she deemed 
her powerful protector, could do nothing for 
her, but that it was not even safe to mention 
his name ; and then, after promising her that 
a messenger should be despatched, in the 
morning, to her father’s cottage, she admin- 
istered the common admonitions and conso- 
lations, that seem so very wise and sufficient 
to the bestower,-——are so futile to the re- 
ceiver, ‘She must hope for the best ;’?— 


be] 


‘¢she must cast aside her cares ; ’’— ‘‘ sleep 


would tranquillize her ;’’ — ‘‘ brighter hours 


might come with the morning ; but, if they 


came not, she might live to see what seemed 
worst now, to be best, and, at any rate, griev- 
ing would not help her.” 

Thus it has been from the time of Job’s 
comforters to the present ; words have been 
spoken to the wretched, as impotent as the 
effort of the child, who, stretching his arm 
against a torrent, expects to hold it back! 
But, to do dame Susanne justice, she acted as 


well as spoke ; and the next morning a messen- 
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ger was sent, and returned in due time with 
news, which no art could soften to Violette. 


Her father’s cottage was burned to the ground, 


and all about it laid waste. Some peasants 
reported, that they had seen the flames during 
the night, and men, armed and mounted, con- 
veying off whatever was portable, and driving 
before them Barante’s live stock. What had 
become of the poor man, his children, and 
old mother, no one knew; but there were 
certain relics among the ashes, which too 
surely indicated, they had not all escaped. 
Poor Violette had strength neither of body nor 
mind left, to sustain her under such intelli- 
gence. She was thrown into a delirious fever, 
during which she raved continually about her 
murdered family and Montano, who was never 
absent from her thoughts. But, whatever an 
individual sufferer might feel, such scenes of 
marauding and violence were too common to 
excite surprise. ‘‘ Barante,”’ it was said, ‘‘ had 
but met at last the fate of all those, who were 
fools enough to labor and heap up riches, for 
the idle and powerful to covet and enjoy.” 
This feeling was natural and just in the 
laboring classes, when the valets of princes 
were legalized robbers, and were permitted, 
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whenever their masters’ idle followers were to 


be accommodated, not only to slay the working 


man’s beeves, and appropriate the produce of 
his fields, but to enter his house and sweep off 
the blankets that covered him, and the pillows 
on which his children were sleeping. Those, 
who fancy the world has made no moral pro- 
gress, should read carefully the history of past 
ages, and compare the condition of the labor- 
ers then, like so many defenceless sheep on 
the borders of a forest filled with beasts of 
prey, to the security and independence of our 
working sovereigns. ‘They would find, that 
the jurisdiction of that celebrated judge, who 
unites in his own person the threefold power 
of judge, jury, and executioner, was then 
exercised by the armed and powerful ; that 
it was universal and unquestioned ; whereas 
now, if he ventures his summary application 
of Lynch law, his abuses are bruited from 
Maine to Georgia, and men shake their heads 
and sigh over the deterioration of the world, 
and the licentiousness of liberty ! 

On the ninth day of her illness, while Su- 
sanne was standing by Violette, she awoke 
from her first long sleep. Her countenance 
was changed, her flaming color was gone, 
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and her eye was quiet. She feebly raised her 
head, and, bursting into tears, said, ‘‘ Oh, why 
did you not wake me sooner ? ”’ 

‘Why should I wake you, dear ? ”’ 

“Why! do you not hear that dreadful 
bell?’ The great bell of Notre Dame was 
tolling. ‘‘ They will be buried,—the boys 
and all, — all, — before I get there !”’ 

“¢ Dieu-merci, child, your people are not 
going to the burial ; —that bell tolls not for 
such as yours and mine. We are thrown 


into the earth, and Notre Dame wags not her 


proud tongue for us.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, true, —true.’’ She pressed her hand 
on her head, as if collecting her thoughts ; 
and then, looking up timidly and shrinking 
from the answer, she said, “Ye ’ve heard 
nothing of them ? ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing as yet; but you are better, and 
that ’s a token we shall hear. Now rest again. 
It is a noisy day. All the world is abroad. 
It ’s the nobles’ concern, not ours; so I pray 
ye sleep again, and, whatever ye hear, lift 
not your head; there be throngs of bad men 
in the street, and where such are, there may 
be ugly sights. I will go below, and keep 
what quiet I can for ye.” 
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Susanne’s dwelling was old and ricketty. 
The apartment under that, which Violette oc- 
cupied, was a little shop, where dame Susanne 
vended cakes, candies, and common toys. 
Violette could hear every sentence spoken 
there in an ordinary tone ; but, owing to Su- 
sanne’s well-meant efforts, her ear caught 
only imperfect sentences, such as follow. 

““Good day, Mistress Susanne! will you 
lend me a lookout from your window to see 
the 7 

‘¢ Hush ! ”’ 

“They ’re coming, mother! they ’re com- 
ing !”’ 

“¢ Hush !”’ 

‘There are Burgundy’s men first; ye ’ll 
know them, boy, by the cross of St. Andrew 
on their bonnets; and there are the Arma- 
gnacs,— see their scarfs ! ”’ 

‘¢ Speak lower, please neighbour! ”’ 


“It ’s well for them they have provided 


against a rescue ; —the bourgeois are all for 


him, — every poor man’s heart is for him; 
for why ? he was for every poor man’s right ; 
God reward him.” 
‘‘ Pray speak a little lower, neighbour.” 
‘But is it not a shame, dame Susanne ? 
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But ten days ago and all, save Burgundy, 
were his friends, and now 6 

‘There he is, mother! see! see!” 

“They stop! Oh, mother, see him show 
his broken joints! Mother! mother ! how his 
head hangs on one side? Curse on the rack, 
that cracked his bones asunder! ”’ 

“Hush! I bid ye hush!” 

‘Who can that goodly youth be, that stands 
close by his side ? See, he is speaking to 
him ! ” 

**Oh, he looks like an angel, —=so full of 
pity, mother!” 

““ By St. Dominic, neighbour, the boy is 
right ! ” 

‘¢ Oh, mother, what eyes he has ; — now he 
is looking up, — see ! ”’ 

*¢ Hush ! ” 

‘¢ But look at them, dame Susanne, — would 
ye not think the lamp of his soul was shining 
through them? ”’ 

‘‘See him kiss the poor, broken hand, that 
hangs down so! God bless him! there ’s 
true courage in that; and see those same 
lips, how they curl in scorn, as he turns to- 
wards those fierce wretches! He is some 


stranger-youth. Whence is he, think ye, 


Susanne ? ”’ 
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“‘T think by the cut of his neck-cloth, and 
the fashion of his head-gear,”’ replied Susanne, 
who for a moment forgot her caution, “ he 
comes from Italy.” 

The word was talismanic to Violette. She 
sprang from her bed to the window, and the 
first object she saw amidst a crowd was Mon- 
tano; the second, her protector and friend, 
Jean de Montagu, the Grand-Master. He 
was stretched on a hurdle, for the torments 
of the rack had left him unable to sustain an 
upright position. Violette’s eye was riveted 
to the mutilated form of her good old master. 
Her soul seemed resolved into one deep sup- 
plication ; but not one word expressed its in- 
tense emotions, so far did they ‘“ transcend 
the imperfect offices of prayer.’’ Not one 
treacherous glance wandered to her lover, till 
the procession moved ; and then the thought, 


that she was losing her last opportunity of 


being re-united to him, turned the current of 


feeling, and suggested an expedient, which 
she immediately put into execution. She had 
taken her white scarf, in her pocket, to the 
cottage, to show it to her father ; and through 
her delirium she had persisted in keeping it 


by her. She now hung it in the window, in 
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the hope, that, fluttering in the breeze, it 
might attract Montano’s eye. She watched 
him, but his attention was too fixed to be 
diverted by any thing, certainly not by a de- 
vice so girlish. ‘The procession moved on. 
The hurdle, and the stately figure beside it, 
were passing from her view. She threw the 
casement open, and leaned out. The scaffold, 
erected at the end of the street, struck her 
sight. She shrieked, fainted, and fell upon 
the floor. That one moment gave the color 
to her after-life. She had been seen, and 


marked, — and was remembered. 





The Duke of Burgundy had taken advan- 
tage of a moment, when Charles was but par- 
tially recovered from a fit of insanity, to com- 
pass the Grand-Master’s ruin. The nobles 
had wept at Montagu’s execution, but they 
had been consoled by the rich spoils of his 
estate. There was no such balm for the 
sovereign ; and it became a matter of policy 
to get up some dramatic novelty to divert 
his mind, and prevent a recurrence to the 
past, which might prove dangerous, even to 
Burgundy. Accordingly, a new mystery was 
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put in train for presentation, and one month 
after the last act of Montagu’s tragedy, and 
while his dishonored body was still attached 
to the gibbet of Montfaucon, the gay world of 
Paris assembled, to witness the representation 
of a legend of a certain saint, called ‘‘ The 
Espousals of St. Thérése.”’ 

The seat over which the regal canopy was 
suspended, corresponded to our stage-box, and 
afforded an access to the stage, that royalty 
might use at pleasure. The King was sur- 
rounded by his own family. His wandering 
eye, his vacant laugh, and incessant talking, 
betrayed the still disordered state of his mind ; 
for when sane, amidst a total destitution of 
talents and virtues, he had a certain affability 
of manner, and the polish of conventional life, 
which, as his historian says, acquired for him 
the ‘ridiculous title of ‘ well-beloved.’’’ On 
Charles’s right sat his Queen, Isabel of Ba- 
varia, a woman remarkable for nothing but 
excessive obesity, the gluttony that produced 
it, and the indolence consequent upon it, — 
and a single passion, avarice. And sovereigns, 
such as these, are, in some men’s estimation, 
rulers by ‘* divine right’?! Behind the Queen, 
a place was left vacant for the Duke of Or- 
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leans, who, in consequence of a marvellous 
escape from death during a thunder-storm, 
when his horses had plunged into the Seine, 
had vowed to pay his creditors, and had, on 
that very day, bidden them to a dinner, at which 
he had promised the dessert should be a sat- 
isfaction of their debts. ‘So soon from your 
dinner, my lord?’ said his Duchess to him 
as he entered, with an expression of face, 
which indicated a fear that all had not gone 
as she wished. 

‘Yes. A short horse is soon curried.”’ 

‘¢ What? Came they not? Surely of the 
eight hundred bidden, there were many who 
would not do you such discredit, as to believe 
your virtue exhaled with the shower ? ”’ 

‘¢ Ah, their faith was sufficient, — they came, 
every mother’s son of them, butchers, bakers, 
fruiterers, and all.”’ 

“And you sent them away happy? ”’ 

‘Yes, with one of the beatitudes ; — blessed 
are those who have nothing! I charged my 
valets to turn them back from my gate, and 
to tell them, if they came again, they should 
be beaten off! ” 

There was a general laugh through the 
royal box. The Duchess of Orleans alone 
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turned away with an expression of deep mor- 
tification. Valentine Visconti, daughter of the 
Duke of Milan and Duchess of Orleans, was 
one of the most celebrated women of her time. 
Her lovely figure might have served for a 
model of one of the chef-d’auvres of her clas- 
sic land. As she sat by the gross Queen, 
she inspired the idea of what humanity might 
become, when invested with the “ glorified 
body ” of the Saints. Her soul beamed with 
almost preternatural lustre from her eyes, and 
spoke in the musical accents of her beautiful 
lips. Her gentleness and sympathy, more 
than the intellectual power and accomplish- 
ments, that signalized her amidst a brutified 
and ignorant race, gave her an ascendency 
over the mad King, which afforded some color 
to the wicked imaginations of those, who, in 
the end, accused her of sorcery! — an accusa- 
tion very common against the Italians of that 
period, whose superior civilization and science 
were attributed to the diabolical arts of magic. 
The secret of Valentine’s power over the 
maniac King has been discovered and illus- 
trated by modern benevolence. She could 
lead him like a little child, when, for months, 
he would not consent to be washed or dressed, 
4 
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and when these offices were performed at 
night by ten men, masked, lest, when their 
sovereign recovered all the reason he ever 
possessed, he should cause them to be hung 
for this act of necessary violence ! 

The spectators, while awaiting the rising 
of the curtain, were exchanging the usual 
observations and salutations. ‘‘ Valentine,”’ 
whispered the beautiful young wife of the old 
Duke of Berri, “did not that man, — mon 
Dieu, how’beautiful he is !— who stands near 
the musicians, kiss his hand to you ? ”’ 

“Yes, — he is my countryman.” 

‘7 thought so ;—he looks as if the blood 
of all your proud old nobles ran in his veins ; 
—the Confalonieris, Sforzas, Viscontis, and 
Heaven knows who.”’ 

‘‘ He has a loftier nobility than theirs, cou- 
sin; his charter is direct from Heaven, and 
written by the finger of Heaven on that noble 
countenance. As to this world’s honors, he 
boasts none but such as the son of a rich and 
skilful weaver of silks may claim.” 

“‘ Mon Dieu! is it possible ; he is a coun- 
terfeit, that well might pass in any King’s 
exchequer. But he looks sad and abstracted, 


and, seeing, seemeth as though he saw not. 


Know ye, cousin, what aileth him ? ” 
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‘Yes, but it is a long tale; the lady of 
his thoughts has strangely disappeared, and, 


though for more than a month he has sought 


her, day and night, he hath, as yet, no trace 
of her. He has come hither to-night at 
my bidding, for I deeply pity the poor youth, 
and would fain divert his mind ;—but soft, 
—the curtain is rising! ”’ 

‘‘ Pray tell me what means this scene, Val- 
entine ? ”’ 

‘It is the interior of a chapel. You know 
the legend of St. Thérése ? ” 

“Indeed I do not. I cannot read, and my 
confessor never told me.”’ 

‘¢ She was betrothed to one she loved. The 
preparations were made for the espousals, 
when, on the night before her marriage, she 
saw, in vision, St. Francis, who bade her re- 
nounce her lover, and told her, that she was 
the elected bride of Heaven; that she must 
repair to the convent of the Sisters of Charity, 
and there resign the world, and abjure its 
sinful passions. You now see her obedient 
to the miraculous visitation. She has con- 
cluded her novitiate. One weakness she has 
as yet indulged. She has secretly retained 
the last gift of her betrothed. Hark! there 
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you hear the vesper-bell. She is coming to 
deposite it at that shrine yonder.” 

A female now entered, closely veiled and 
clad in a full, grey stuff dress, that concealed 
every line of her person. She held something 
in her hands, which were folded on her bosom, 
and walking 


5) 
stage to the shrine, knelt and made the accus- 


with faltering steps, across the 


tomed signs of prayer. She then rose, and 
raising the little roll to her lips, kissed it fer- 
vently, and then, as if asking pardon for this 
involuntary weakness, again dropped on her 
knees, and, depositing the roll, withdrew. It 
would seem, she had entered completely into 
the tender regrets of the young saint she 
impersonated, for a tear she had dropped on 
the last bequest of the lover was seen, as it 
caught and reflected the lamp’s rays. Imme- 
diately, through an open window in the ceil- 
ing, a dove entered, the symbol of the Holy 
Spirit. It was not uncommon, in these mys- 


teries, to bring the sacred persons of the 
Trinity upon the scene. The bird descended, 
and took the roll in his bill. As he rose with 
it, it unfolded, and the white silk scarf, given 
to poor Violette, represented the last earthly 
treasure of Saint Thérése. The dove made 
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three evolutions in his ascent, and disappear- 
ed. While the cries of “ Bravo! Bravissimo! 
Petit oiseau! Jolie colombe !”’ were resound- 
ing through the house, the Duchess of Berri 
whispered to Valentine, “See your Italian! 
he looks as if he would spring upon the stage! 
how deadly pale! and his eyes! blessed Ma- 
ry! they are like living fires! Surely he is 
going mad !”’ 


“Heaven help him!” 


replied the gentle 
Valentine. ‘I erred in counselling him to 
come hither! Would I could speak with him.” 

‘¢ Never mind him now, cousin ; the scene 
is changing ; — tell me, what comes next ? ” 

“Next you will see St. Thérése praying 
before her crucifix, — ah, there she is! there 
is the coffin in which she sleeps at night, — 
there the death’s-head she contemplates all 
day.” 

“Shocking ! shocking! I never would be 
a nun.”’ 

“It is but for the last days of her peni- 
tence. After her vows are made, she, like all 


her order, will be devoted to nursing the sick, 


and succouring the wretched, — a happier life 


than ours, cousin ! ” 


“Think ye so? Methinks the next world 
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will be soon enough to be a saint, and do such 
tiresome good deeds. But why has she that 
ugly mantle drawn up over her head, so that 
one cannot see her hair, or the form of her 
neck and shoulders ? ”’ 

‘‘Be not so impatient. You see the door 
behind her. The Devil is coming into her 
cell under the form of her lover. Ah, there 


y 9 


he is 
‘Bless my heart, if I were the Devil, I 
would never leave that goodly form again. 


Now she ‘Il turn! now we shall see her face ! 
Pshaw ! she has pulled that ugly mantle over, 
for a veil.” 

*¢ Pray be still, cousin ;—this is her last 
temptation. I would not lose a word. Listen, 
—hear how she resists the prince of dark- 
ness.”’ 

The pretended lover performed his part so 
as to do honor to the supernatural power he 
represented. At first, he would have embrac- 
ed the saint; but she shrunk from hin, and, 
reverently placing her hand on the crucifix, 
stood statue-like against the wall. He then 
knelt and poured out his passion vehemently. 
He reminded her of their early love, — of the 
home, where he had wooed and won her ; 
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he besought her to speak to him, — once to 
withdraw her veil, and look at him. She was 
still silent and immovable. He described the 
wearisome and frigid existence of a convent- 
ual life, and then painted, in a lover’s colors, 
the happiness that awaited him, if she would 
but keep her first vow made to him. He told 
her, that horses awaited them at the outward 
gate. ‘The force of the temptation now be- 
came apparent. The weak,‘loving girl, was 
triumphing over the saint. Her head dropped 
on her bosom, her whole frame trembled, and 
was sinking. Her lover saw his triumph and 
sprang forward to seize her. But her virtue 
was re-nerved ; she grasped the crucifix, and, 
looking up to a picture of the Virgin, shrieked, 
“‘Mary, blessed mother! aid me!” 

The Evil One extended his arm to wrest 
the crucifix, when, smitten by its holy virtue, 
he sunk through the floor, enveloped in flames. 
The saint again fell on her knees, the dove 
again descended and fluttered around her, 
and the curtain fell. 

In those days, when conventual life had 
lost nothing of its sacredness, and men’s minds 
were still subjected to a belief in the visible 


interference of good and evil spirits in men’s 
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concerns, such a scene was most effective. 
The spectators were awed; not a sound was 
heard, till the Duchess of Berri, never long 
abstracted from the actual world, whispered, 
‘¢ Valentine, did you see your Italian when 
she shrieked ; how he struck his hand upon his 


head! and see him now, what a color is burn- 


ing in his cheek! He will certainly go mad, 


and, knowing you, he may dart hither before 
we can avoid him. Will ye not ask Orleans 
to order those men at arms to conduct him 
out ;— you know,” in a whisper, “I have 
such a horror of madmen.” 

‘You need have none, believe me, in this 
case. My poor countryman is suffering from 
watching and exhaustion, and his imagination 
is easily excited. The next scene will calm 
him. The saint, victorious over the most 
importunate of mortal passions, will resolutely 
make her vows, and receive the veil.” 

‘¢ Oh, then we shall see her face, after all ?”’ 

“Yes, and with all the factitious charm, 
that dress and ornament can lend it; for, to 
render her renunciation of the world more 
striking, she is to appear in a bridal dress, 
decked with the vanities that we women cling 


last to ;— but hush! the curtain is rising!” 
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The curtain rose, and discovered the chapel 
of a convent. The nuns and their superior 
stood on one side, a priest and attendants on 
the other. A golden crucifix was placed in 
the centre, with a figure of the Saviour, as 
large as life. Before this, St. Thérése was 
kneeling. Her dress was white silk, em- 
broidered with pearls, with a full sleeve, 
looped to the shoulder with pearls. A few 


symbolical orange-buds drooped over her fore- 


head, certainly not whiter than the brow on 
which they rested. Her hair was parted in 
front, and drawn up behind in a Grecian 
knot of rich curls, and fastened there with 
a diamond cross. St. Thérése looked, as 
most saints would, (not as a saint should,) 
pale as monumental marble ; her eyes not 
raised to Heaven, but riveted to earth, as if 
she were still clinging to the parting friend. 
The priest advanced to cut off her hair, the 
last office previous to investing her with the 
grey gown and fatal veil. As he unfastened 
the diamond cross, her bright tresses fell over 
her neck and shoulders, and, reaching even 
to the ground, gave the finishing touch to 
her beauty, and called forth a general shout 
of ‘ Beautiful ! beautiful! most beautiful ! ”’ 
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Over every other voice, and soon stilling 
every other, was heard the King’s, and, seized 
with an excess of madness, he rushed upon 
the stage clapping his hands and screaming, 
‘¢ She is mine! my bride! Out with ye, ugly 
nuns! She is mine! mine! ”’ finishing each 
reiteration with a maniac yell. 

‘“‘ Nay, she is mine! my own Violette! my 
betrothed wife ! ’’ interposed Montano, spring- 
ing forward and encircling Violette with one 
arm, while he repelled Charles with the other. 

A general rising followed. The stage was 
filled with the nobles, rushing forward to chas- 
tise the stranger who had presumed to lay his 
hands on sacred majesty. A hundred weapons 
were drawn, and pointed at Montano. There 
was a Babel confusion of sounds. At this 
crisis, Valentine penetrated into the midst of 
the mélée, whispering, as she passed Montano, 
“¢ Leave all to me.”’ 

The lords, who had more than once seen her 
power over the madness of their sovereign, fell 
back. She placed herself between the King 


and Montano, and putting her hand soothingly 


on Charles’s, she said, with a smile, ‘‘ Me- 
thinks, my lord King, we are all beside our- 
selves with this bewitching show, — we know 
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not who or what we are. Here is a churl 
hath dared to come between the King and his 
subject, and you, my sovereign,”’ (in a whis- 
per,) ‘have strangely forgotten your Queen’s 
presence. Unhand that maiden, sir stranger. 


Kneel, my child, to your gracious sovereign, 
and let him see you loyally hold yourself at 
his disposal.’’ Violette mechanically obeyed. 


““ Nay, my pretty one, kneel not,” said 
Charles, still wild, but no longer violent. ‘ Ah, 
I had forgot! here are the bridal orange-buds. 
Come, — come, you lazy priest, — come mar- 
ry us!” Violette looked as if she would fain 
again take refuge in Montano’s arms. 

“To-morrow, my lord King, will surely be 
soon enough,’’ whispered Valentine with a 
confidential air, and, pointing to Isabel, she 
added, ‘‘ it would not seem well to have the 
rites performed in her presence!” The 
Queen, with characteristic nonchalance, had 
remained quietly in her place, where she 
seemed quite absorbed and satisfied in de- 
vouring a bunch of delicious grapes. 

‘You are right, dear sister,’’ replied the 
King,— thus, in his softened moods, he always 
addressed Valentine, — “‘it is not according to 
church rule to marry one wife in presence 
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of another! ’’ He then burst into a peal of 
idiotic laughter, which, after continuing for 
some moments, left him in a state of imbecil- 
ity, so nearly approaching to unconsciousness, 
that he was conveyed to his palace without 
making the slightest resistance. 


A general movement followed the King’s 


departure, and cries rose, that the stranger 


must be manacled and conveyed to prison. 
The Duchess of Orleans interposed. ‘“ My 
lords,’ she said, ‘I pray ye give this youth 
into my charge. He is my countryman. I 
will be responsible for him to our gracious 
sovereign.’ There were murmurings of hes- 
itation and discontent. ‘In sooth, my lords,”’ 
added Valentine, ‘‘ ye should not add an in- 
justice to a stranger to our usages, to the 
error you have already committed this night, 
in bringing our royal master, but half recov- 
ered from his malady, into this heated atmo- 
sphere and exciting scene ;— it were well, if 
we can avoid it, to preserve no memorials of 
this night’s imprudence.”’ This last hint ef- 
fected what an appeal to their justice had 
failed to obtain, and the lords permitted Mon- 
tano unmolested to withdraw with the Duchess 
of Orleans. 
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Intent on making those happy, who could 


be happy, Valentine bade Montano and Vio- 
lette attend her to her carriage. When they 
were alone, Violette’s first words were, ‘‘ My 
father, — my brothers, Montano, can ye tell 
me aught of them ?”’ 

“They are safe,—safe and well, in all 
' save their ignorance of you, dear Violette,” 
replied Montano ; ‘‘and by this time are they 
arrived in my happy country.” 

“Thank God !—and my dear old grand- 
mother ? ”’ 

‘‘ Nay, ask no farther to-night.”’ 

‘Better it is, my good friend,” said Val- 
entine, “‘to satisfy her inquiry now, while 
her cup is full with joy, and sparkling ; — 
you can bear, my child, patiently a single bit- 
ter drop.” 

‘‘She was murdered, then ? ”’ 

‘‘ She is at rest, my child, — lay your head 
on my bosom, — we should weep for the good 
and kind.” 

Before the little party separated for the 
night, Violette told how, in consequence of 
having been seen at the window on the day 
of Montagu’s execution, she had been sought 
out by the managers of the mystery, and 
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compelled, in the King’s name, to obey their 
behests. 
‘“‘And to-morrow,”’ said Valentine, “ ye 











shall obey mine. I, too, will be the manager 





of a mystery, and real espousals shall be 





enacted by Montano and Violette ; then, ho! 





for my happy country.” 








THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. 









Tue engraving which is here presented under the 
above title has already been given to the public, and the 





fortunes of the heroine here delineated, have been set 





forth in a pleasant way in the columns of the New 





York Mirror. The artist, however, was solicitous to 





exhibit it printed in two colors, the soft and pleasing 





effect of which is such that we were happy to give it a 





place. The substance of the romantic story of the Straw- 





berry Girl may be given in few words. For its authen- 





ticity, we must refer the reader to our friend Morris of 
the Mirror. 
“ A worthy, but reduced yeoman, who died in the 





neighbourhood of New York, left a large strawberry bed 





to these his orphan children, then at the age of some ten 





or twelve years. They supported and educated them- 





selves upon the product of the bequest, until the eldest 





was about nineteen, when the bit of land was cut up into 





town lots, which instantly converted our heroine into an 
heiress, and sent her brother upon the tour of Europe 
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THE REBEL OF THE CEVENNES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRIAM.’ 


Ir was in the year 1703, while Louis the 
Fourteenth was engaged in hostilities with 
foreign powers, that a domestic war of sin- 
gular character was bafiling the skill of one 
of his bravest generals in the south of France. 


The persecuted Huguenots had been scattered 


abroad, carrying with them to other climes 
their indomitable valor and all-enduring faith, 
—and much too that France might have been 
glad to retain, for the sake of her own best 
interests, —their industrious habits, their skill 
in useful arts, and their correct morals. A few 
of their expelled clergy had had the courage 
to return; but, deprived of the wisest and best 
of the Protestant party, the untutored moun- 
taineers of the Cevennes had become the prey 
of designing or deluded fanatics. A strange 
madness had broken out among them ; proph- 
ets and prophetesses had appeared, and the 
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people listened to the voices of women and 
children, as to oracles. When the arm of mil- 
itary discipline was raised to lash or crush 
them into submission, the undaunted spirit of 
mountain liberty blazed up; and heroes sprung 
forth from the fastnesses of the Cevennes and 
the Vivarez to defy the power of their sover- 
eign. lt was a fierce and protracted contest, 
and, at the time when our tale opens, the 
Sieur de Montrevel, an officer of high repute, 
had been sent against the rebels. The sever- 
ity with which he treated those, who fell into 
his hands, struck no terror into the survivors ; 
they seized every opportunity of making stern 
reprisals ; and, as he advanced farther into 
the heart of their territory, carrying devasta- 
tion among their humble cottages, and the 
fields which they had almost created on the 
bare rocks, they fought him at every pass with 
frenzied courage. 

He arrived one sunny morning at a defile, 
which led down into a green valley, whose 
peaceful hamlet was to be reduced to ashes. 
Not a human being appeared along the gray 
cliffs above, not a living thing stirred in the 
silent village ; a few smokes rose from the 
cottages, but no children sported on the green, 
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no old men sat before their doors, no dogs 
barked at the stranger’s approach. On marched 
the well-trained soldiers into the scene of their 
work ; and, in a few minutes, brands, snatched 
from the lately deserted hearths, kindled a 
crackling conflagration; the red flames and 
black smoke rushed up, and the soldiers, again 
forming into ranks on a green slope where the 
rising breeze drove the smoke from them, sent 
forth a shout of triumph to the surrounding 
rocks. The rocks echoed it back again and 
again, and, as the last reverberation died away 
among the hills, another and yet wilder sound 
answered it from the depths of their forests. 
A yell of mingled voices arose from unseen 
spectators, which might have thrilled stouter 
hearts than those of the armed myrmidons of 
power. The march was again resumed; there 


appeared to be no farther passage through 
the everlasting barrier that rose beyond the 
village, and the Sieur de Montrevel led his 
men back through the defile he had descended 
so quietly an hour before. But at a sudden 
turn in the road, his quick eye discerned the 


figures of several mountaineers, vanishing 
behind the trees and rocks; and he halted, 
that his men, already panting with the fatigue 


— 
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of climbing the steep, might take breath be- 
fore encountering the next and still more pre- 
cipitous ascent. It was a sudden and fortu- 
nate pause ; the next minute a fearful sound 
was heard breaking the solemn stillness ; his 
men’s eyes turned wildly in every direction, 
not knowing at first whence it proceeded ; 
but presently a tremendous rock came thun- 
dering and crashing down the precipice on 
their right, bearing earth, stones, and trees 
before it ; and dashing into the centre of the 
road, with a weight and fury which would have 
crushed to the dust the leader and front rank of 
the party, had they not halted at the moment 
they did. Disappointed in their purpose, the 
peasants now appeared armed with rude weap- 
ons of every description, and fast and heavy 
came down showers of stones upon the sol- 
diers, as they obeyed their commander, and 
hastened to scramble over the fallen rocks and 
rubbish. Not ashot was fired, till Montrevel 
espied two figures, which might well arrest 
his attention, even in such a moment as this. 
On a cliff which overlooked the scene, and 
from whose ragged side it was plain that the 
rock had been hurled, knelt a female in an 


attitude of earnest and almost frantic suppli- 
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cation; her bare arms thrown wildly up, — 
her hands clasped, — her hair and scarlet 
drapery streaming on the wind, —her eyes 
fixed on the blue sky. She was apparently 
heedless of the confusion below ; and, above 
all the din, her shrill but unintelligible accents 
could be plainly distinguished. By her side 
stood a slight but graceful young man, leaning 
with perfect composure on his hunting-spear, 
and occasionally giving directions with his 
voice and gestures to his rude followers. He 
was clad, like many of them, in a white tunic ; 
but a single eagle-feather in his cap marked 
him as the youthful leader of the Camisards, 
the celebrated Cavalier. No sooner did Mon- 
trevel behold this apparition, than a cry burst 
from his lips ;—‘*'They are there! to the 
chase! to the chase!’’ and in a moment the 
soldiers were climbing the rough sides of the 


pass, driving the peasants before them in the 


sudden onset, firing and reloading continually. 
The prophetess, — La Grande Marie, as she 
was termed,— was dimly seen through the 
smoke, still on her knees and immovable, 
while the sounds of the musket-shots came 
nearer and nearer. Cavalier, confident that 
more than earthly power would defend the 
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being he thought supernaturally gifted, had 
rushed to direct the operations of his scat- 
tered followers. ‘To his amazement, however, 
she remained in her ecstatic trance, till a 
ball whizzed by her ; and then, rising slowly, 
she looked around with an eye from which 
gleamed the light of insanity. It seemed as 
if a consciousness of her danger then crossed 
her mind, for she glanced with some eager- 
ness to the right and left, as if examining her 
means of escape ; and, as two French soldiers 
sprang upon the ledge she occupied, she made 
an effort to throw herself down to a yet more 
narrow and hazardous spot. But their motions 
were too quick for the poor lunatic ; and, as 
the infatuated peasantry saw their prophetess 
rudely seized, her powerless hands bound with 
leathern belts, while her head sunk despair- 
ingly on her breast, they again sent forth a 
howl, which startled the wolves in their dens. 
It was in vain that Cavalier now strove to 
rally the undisciplined insurgents ; astounded, 
panic-striken at an event so unexpected as the 
capture of La Grande Marie, they lifted not 
a hand against the triumphant soldiery, but 
hovered along the precipices above the road, 


and gazed in stupid amazement at their pro- 
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gress. When Cavalier reminded them, that 
she had the power to save herself yet from 
the hands of the destroyer, and would un- 
doubtedly put it forth in some unlooked-for 
miracle, a gleam of hope brightened their 
rugged faces; but they only watched the more 
intently for the anticipated exhibition of super- 
human power. Montrevel and his party at 
length disengaged themselves in safety from 
the passes where alone their enemies could 
annoy them, and marched down with floating 
banners and gay music upon the green plains. 
The mountaineers still kept them in view 
from the nearest heights, striving with sad 
and wishful eyes to distinguish the form of 
the prophetess. Instead of proceeding with 
rapid steps to the white town, which glittered 
in the sunshine at a few miles’ distance, Mon- 
trevel no sooner found himself on level ground, 
safe from the assaults of hill-warfare, than he 
halted near a solitary, tall tree, which stretched 
its branches abroad, as if to invite the heated 
traveller to its shadow. There was a pause ; 
the soldiers were taking breath after their 
hurried march; there was a bustle ; but they 
did not disperse, nor sit down on the grass to 


rest their weary limbs ; and in a few minutes 
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more, their march was resumed with increased 
speed. As they cleared the ground under the 
large tree, the distant spectators caught sight 





| of a fearful object. It was the well-known 
scarlet drapery, — it was the body of their 
. prophetess, — suspended from one of the lower 
branches of the oak. No cry burst now from 
their lips; not daring to believe their own 





eyes, they strained their gaze, then looked 
in each other’s faces with blank and speech- 
less horror. Still doubting, — still hoping, — 
Cavalier was the first to rush down to the 
place of execution, while the sound of martial 
music yet came on the breeze, and the cloud 





of dust raised by the troops, who had now 
reached a high road, was still in view. La 
Grande Marie was dead. Her body was yet 
warm, but the spirit had forsaken it; and 
never more should the bold accents of her 
prophecies kindle the souls of the Camisards 
against their oppressors. With reverent hands 
they bore her remains away to a cavern among 
their remote fastnesses ; for in the minds of 
some, there lingered even now the hope of a 
miracle more stupendous than any hitherto 
performed by their departed friend. Upon the 
brow of Cavalier, however, a cloud had set- 
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tled, such as that open, placid countenance 
had never yet worn. It was not despair, which 
brooded on his heart; but a profound sor- 
row, and a feeling that all now depended on 
his own unaided and desperate efforts. It is 
only on the unreflecting, that a sense of in- 
creased responsibility falls lightly. 

It was scarce high noon, when the party of 
royalists encamped in safety near the town of 
N 


fore nightfall, Cavalier had scoured the moun- 





, after their merry morning’s work. Be- 


tains in the neighbourhood ; and, either in per- 
son or by his emissaries, had drawn together 
a large and furious body of peasants. As the 
sun sunk towards the west, black clouds gath- 
ered round his couch, and, glowing like fire 
at his approach, soon shrouded the blazing 
orb in premature twilight. The wind howled 
among the hills with those portentous sounds, 
which, to the practised ear, foreboded a sud- 
den and violent storm; and Cavalier smiled 
triumphantly as he looked at the gloomy heavy- 
ens, and hurried over the rocks to the place 
of rendezvous. A voice calling him by name 
arrested him on his way, and, ere he had time 
to answer the call, a boy scarce fifteen, clad 
in the ordinary dress of a shepherd, sprang 


into his arms. 
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‘¢ My brother! my Philip!” exclaimed the 
young leader, ‘‘ why are you here? why have 
you left the upper mountains ? ”’ 

‘‘T have come to fight, with you,”’ cried the 
lad. 

“¢ My child,’’ returned Cavalier, “you know 
not what you say. With that beardless cheek 
and feeble hand, what should you do in these 
fierce battles ? ”’ 

“‘T have fought with the wolves, and I can 
fight a soldier,’’ said the boy; ‘let me go 
with you; I cannot stay there among the 
women and children.”’ 

‘¢ But you must, — till you are a man,”’ said 
Cavalier ; “who will tend our flocks, if our 
boys neglect their charge ? ” 

‘¢Let the women watch sheep, or let the 
wolves eat them,’’ answered the lad; “‘I am 
old enough, and strong enough, and bold 


enough, to fight these robber-soldiers; and 


if you will not let me go with you, brother, 
I will fight them alone. People say they have 
taken La Grande Marie; they have hung her 
onatree! Is it true?” 

Cavalier’s countenance, which had bright- 
ened as he looked on his brave young brother, 
grew sad, as he whispered, “It is too true ; 
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God and his angels left her, — we know not 
why, — unless that we might revenge her 
murder.”’ 

‘Then let me go, let me go! ”’ cried Philip, 
vehemently, as the blood rushed into his face, 
and he strove to drag his brother forward. 

“Nay,” returned Cavalier, calmly, ‘ hear 
me, Philip. You and I are alone in the world. 
We have no parents to love us, no brothers, 
no sisters. This day they have taken away 
the only other earthly being for whom I cared, 
and have cut deep into my heart. If I lose 
you too,—you are but a child, Philip; a 
noble but a feeble boy, and your arm could 
not ward off the death-stroke aimed against 
you. I should behold some ruthless sword 
drinking your life-blood, and the sight would 
palsy my own right arm. Go back, dear 
Philip ! you are too young and weak for these 
bloody encounters.” 


b] 


“But you are scarce twenty,” rejoined the 
boy, ‘‘and you have not the stout limbs of a 
mountaineer ; yet men say, God has given 
you such a wise head -and bold heart, that 


you can lead them to battle. I only ask to 


follow after you.” 


“In time, Philip, in‘time! Do you love 
me, my dear brother? ”’ 
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The younger Cavalier looked up in the 
speaker’s face with amazement, and then 
throwing his arms round his neck, exclaimed, 
‘You know I do, Louis! ”’ 

“Then go back to the heights, and take 
care of your precious days, Philip ; for I tell 
you, that, if you are in this conflict to-night, 
my thoughts will not be my own. I have more 
need of the clear head than of the strong 
hand, to guide yonder brave but undisciplined 
men, — and will you add to my perplexities, 
Philip ? ”’ 

The boy’s bright color faded, and his head 
drooped, as he said dejectedly, “‘I will do as 
you bid me, brother.”’ 

Cavalier pressed him to his heart ; ‘ That 
is well, my noble boy! I love you all the 
better for your bold purpose, and better still 
that you can submit to disappointment. God 
knows if I do not love you too well, for I feel 
that to lose you would almost break my heart. 
Away, then, to the upper hills! it grows late.”’ 
So saying, he disengaged himself hastily from 
the Jad, and rushed down the rocks. As he 
looked back now and then through the deep- 
ening twilight, he discerned Philip still stand- 


ing in a melancholy attitude, and repeatedly 
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waved his hand to him to depart. But it was 
not till Louis had entirely vanished from his 
sight, that the gallant boy turned, with a heavy 
sigh, and with lingering steps began to ascend 
the mountain. 

Cavalier’s plans had been wisely laid. He 
was aware, that a blow must be immediately 
struck, to revive the drooping spirits of the 
insurgents. He knew that reinforcements for 
Montrevel’s party were on the march, and 
would probably arrive the next day; and that 
no time was to be lost. Before midnight, the 
storm commenced, as if in league with the 
oppressed ; it was accompanied by a violent 
wind, and, in the midst of its fury, his follow- 
ers, divided into parties, approached the camp 
of Montrevel unperceived, from three quar- 
ters, and burst upon the bewildered soldiers, 
while the thunder roared over their heads, 
and the hurricane whirled their light tents 


into the air. Flushed with success, the as- 


sailants piked their victims without mercy, 


and pursued them into the very outskirts of 
the town. 

Cavalier alone was cool in the midst of the 
general confusion ; and his ear was the first 


to catch the sound of drums beating to arms 
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within the town. He divined the truth in- 
stantly. Seeing the approach of the tempest, 
the officer sent to the aid of Montrevel had 
hurried forward, and had quartered his troops 
among the inhabitants, not two hours before 
the attack of the Camisards ; and now it re- 
quired the utmost powers of the young leader 
to bring together his scattered and raging 
adherents, and draw them off in good order to 
the mountains. He succeeded, however ; and 
by turning occasionally to face his antagonists, 
then flying as if in consternation, tempted 
them on from the plains, into the broken soil 
at the base of the mountains. Before this was 
accomplished, the brief fury of the tempest 
had spent itself; the clouds were breaking 
away ; and the moon, nearly full, looked out 
at times, from her quiet chambers in the sky, 
on the scene, with unwonted brilliancy. En- 
couraged by this circumstance, the hot-headed 


young officer who commanded the fresh troops 
of the royalists, suffered himself to be lured 
among the hills; and then, soon finding his 
error, endeavoured to fight his way back with 


a bravery worthy of the sons of freedom them- 
selves. The slaughter among his followers 
was great; and they might perhaps have been 
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utterly cut to pieces, had Cavalier retained 


the same presence of mind, which had marked 
him throughout the night. But, while he was 
engaged in superintending the motions of his 
troops, he suddenly perceived a conflict going 
on, upon the very edge of a cliff at no great 
distance, which made his blood run cold. It 
was a boy, — sword in hand, — fighting most 
gallantly with a young royalist officer. His 
cap was off, —the moon shone full on his 
face, —it was Philip! Cavalier sprang to- 
wards him, but at the same moment he was 
himself set upon by two soldiers, and com- 
pelled to fight for his own life. Still he glanc- 
ed continually at the rock beyond; he saw 
that Philip was unaware of the precipice be- 
hind,—that his antagonist gained upon him, 
—that the boy was yielding, retreating, but 
still parrying the thrusts aimed at his body; 
Cavalier uttered a warning cry, but it was 
unheard, and in an instant more, as Philip 
again stepped back to avoid the desperate 
lunge of his foe,—he disappeared! A mist 
came over the eyes of Cavalier; he fought 
like a blind man; and, had not some of his 
own friends come to his rescue, that night 
would have seen two of the boldest spirits 
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of the Cevennes for ever extinguished. As 
it was, his faculties seemed benumbed ; and, 


deprived of his wise command, the mountain- 


eers suffered the soldiers to extricate them- 
selves from their perilous position, and march 
back with some show of order to their quar- 
ters, under the gray dawn. 

This was but one of a thousand conflicts, 
which those unhappy regions beheld. But, 
whether in defeat or victory, from that night 
the private and profound sorrows of Cavalier 
found no utterance. The gravity of premature 
manhood was on his brow ; and, having but 
one object for which to live, his energies were 
wholly absorbed in the cause of freedom. 
The uneducated son of a peasant, he had nat- 
urally imbibed those superstitions, which had 
led him to yield all deference to the claims of 
the maniac prophetess ; and many atime, in 
the dead watches of the night, did he groan 
in spirit as he remembered her murder ; many 
a time did the tears gush from his eyes in 
those solitary hours, as he recollected the 
heroic boy, the darling of his heart, whom he 
had seen dashed in pieces, as it were, before 
his face. The fortunes of the fight had led 
him far from the dreadful spot before daylight ; 
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and no funeral rites had honored the object 
of such fond affection ; but his early virtue, 
his precocious courage and sad fate, were 
treasured in the bosom of his brother. 

For weeks and months the weary contest 
went on. The valor and cool judgment of 
Cavalier had exalted him to supremacy above 
the other leaders of the Camisards ; his fame 
had spread far and wide ; and, when he had 
succeeded in cutting off a large detachment of 
the royal troops near Martinargue, Montrevel 
was recalled ; and a general of no less repu- 
tation than Marshal Villars was sent against 
the once despised rebels of the Cevennes. 
In a few months more, Villars himself came 
to the conclusion, that the warfare must be 
interminable ; it was possible to harass and 
distress, but not to conquer. So indomitable 
was the spirit of the enemy, so impregnable 
the fastnesses of their mountains, that all hope 
of putting an end to the war by force of arms 
was abandoned by this able leader. And in 
the heart of Cavalier, who beheld the inces- 
sant sufferings of the peasantry from fatigue 
and famine, there also arose a secret longing 


for the return of peace to their valleys. Fear- 


ful was this conscientious young man, how- 
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ever, lest the voice of inclination should drown 
the commands of duty; he scarcely dared 
trust his own judgment ; and it was not till 
he ascertained, that ten thousand rebels would 
lay down their arms if fitting conditions should 
be offered, that he consented to hold an ami- 
cable parley with the enemy. 

An interview first took place between Ca- 
valier and Lalande, an officer of high rank 
under Marshal Villars. Lalande surveyed the 
worn garments and pale cheeks of the young 
hero, whose deeds had reached the ear and 
troubled the mind of Louis the Fourteenth, 
in the midst of his mighty foreign wars ; he 
looked upon the body-guard of the rebel chief, 
and saw there, too, signs of poverty and ex- 
treme physical suffering ; and believed that he 
understood how to deal with men in such a 
condition. After a few words of courtesy, he 
drew forth a large and heavy purse of gold, 
and extended it towards Cavalier. The mild 
eye of the youth rested on it a moment with 
surprise ; he looked in the officer’s face, as 
if unable to comprehend his meaning ; then, 


composedly folding his arms and stepping 
back, he shook his head, with an expression 


of countenance so cold, resolute, and digni- 
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fied, that Lalande blushed at his own proffer. 
Glancing at the poor fellows who stood behind 
Cavalier, with ready address he intimated 


that the sum was but intended for a free gift 


to relieve their distress, and scattered the 
glittering coin on the turf before them. Their 
eyes rested on it wishfully, as they thought of 
their half-famished wives and children ; but, 
so perfect was the subordination into which 
they had been brought by their extraordinary 
chief, that not a man stirred hand or foot, till, 
after a brief conference, Cavalier signified 
his pleasure that they should accept the don- 
ative. That was not till he had made satis- 
factory preliminary arrangements with La- 
lande, and a final interview had been ap- 
pointed between Lalande and himself. 

It was on the 6th of May, 1704, that the 
renowned French marshal,—the antagonist 
of Marlborough, — descended into the Gar- 
den of the Recollets, at St. Césaire, near 
Nismes, to discuss peace and war with the 
son of a mountain peasant. He first reached 
the appointed spot; a grass plot surrounded 
by formal gravel-walks and trim hedges, bright 
with the verdure of spring. He stood musing 
by a fountain, careless of the songs of a thou- 

6 
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sand birds; for the interests of his master were 
at his heart; and he was eager to terminate 


a contest, most annoying in the present crisis 
of the monarch’s affairs. Cavalier approach- 
ed him with a brow equally perturbed ; for, 
though the sufferings of his countrymen had 


made him resolve on peace, if it could be 
honorably obtained, yet the forms of his de- 
parted friend and brother had haunted his 
dreams through the past night. His own 
wrongs swelled in his bosom; and he felt, 
that Peace, with her sweetest smiles, could 
not bring back the murdered to cheer the 
loneliness of his lot. Sad, therefore, were the 
tones of his voice, and melancholy the aspect 
of his countenance, as the conference opened 
between him and his noble adversary; and 
Villars looked on him with a deep admiration 
and sympathy. He knew, from common re- 
port, what had been the keenest trials Cava- 
lier had ever experienced ; and judged rightly, 
that, as the season of the year returned, which 
had been marked by events of pain, the jocund 
voices of spring could bring no gayety to a 
heart so full of bitter associations. For a 
time, he spoke of the objects for which they 
had met, but with a military frankness, calcu- 
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lated to place the uncourtierlike Cavalier at 
his ease, questioned him of himself and his 
career ; and gave just praises to the troops 
he had formed from raw mountaineers. At 
last the feelings uppermost in the heart of 
Cavalier could no longer be suppressed, and 
he broke forth, “My countrymen are born 
free and fearless, and from their tenderest 
years can defend themselves against oppres- 
sion. I had a brother, General, — ”’ 

He could not go on, but Villars did not wait. 
‘“‘T know you had; a hero of fifteen; the 
tale of that gallant boy’s fate has reached me 
since I came into these parts. You might 
well be proud of him.” 

Cavalier’s eyes were swimming in tears, as 
he repeated, in a stifled voice, ‘‘ Proud of 
him! I prized him while he was mine, and, 
when he was gone, I thought I had never 
prized him enough, — noble, loving, beloved 
Philip ! ”’ 

“Were you satisfied, perfectly satisfied, 
that he perished in the pass of Montluc ? ”’ 

““ Alas! he disappeared ; I saw him pressed 
over the brink of a precipice ; I knew it was 
not possible for flesh and bones to be dashed 
on the rocks below without destruction.” 
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“Yet, if you remember, torrents of rain 
had fallen scarce an hour before ; at least, 
so they tell me; and a deep basin of water 
had been formed under the cliff whence he 
fell.”’ 

Cavalier looked wildly in the Marshal’s 
face, but spoke not. ‘If,’ continucd Villars, 
‘*he should have escaped death, should have 
fallen into the hands of our troops, what ran- 
som would you pay for such a prisoner ? ”’ 

“¢ Myself, — my liberty, — my life! I have 
nought else!’’ cried the young man. 

Villars turned away, a benevolent smile 
lighting up his war-worn features, and raised 
his sword; the party of soldiers, who were 
drawn up at a little distance in a hollow square, 
opened, and there stood the slender stripling, 
Philip ; in another moment, he had bounded 
like a mountain deer into the arms of his 
astonished brother, whispering, as he clung 
round his neck, ‘ Will you forgive me, 
Louis ? ” 

‘¢ He is yours,’”’ resumed the Marshal, dash- 
ing the tears from his eyes; ‘‘we demand 
no ransom for those that wear no beards, even 
though taken sword in hand, as this young 


goose was, ten minutes after he came dripping 
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and dizzy out of the water. The swords of 
our dead Frenchmen were scattered too plen- 
tifully about him. Carry him off, or I shall 
steal him ; and teach him loyalty, I pray you ; 
for five years hence he will match us all. 
And now for business.”’ 

Briskly indeed the business went on. The 
cloud had vanished from the brow of Cavalier, 
the load had been lifted from his heart ; and, 


both parties having the same object honorably 


in view, a friendly arrangement was speedily 
concluded, in which the interest of the mon- 
arch and of the long-oppressed subject were 
alike consulted. 

It was not till many years after, that the 
Governor of Jersey, —the veteran of Alman- 
za,—the trusted servant of the English crown, 
— quietly departed this life of shadows in the 
ordinary course of nature, leaving behind a 
high and unblemished reputation. That hon- 
ored officer was Louis Cavalier, once the Reb- 
el Peasant of the Cevennes. 








ON CARLO DOLCE’S MAGDALEN. 


BY MRS. S. H. WHITMAN. 


“ There 
Seems sorrow’s softness charmed from its despair.” 
Byron. 


Txov fairest penitent! How pure the light, 
That, mantling o’er that pale, transparent brow, 

Through sorrow’s shade shines tremulously bright, 
And melts in rose-hues o’er thy cheek of snow ; 


As if thy Saviour’s smile of pardoning love 


Had o’er thy beauty a soft halo thrown, 
And poured those rays of glory from above, 
Circling thy temples like a silvery crown, — 
Flooding with mellow light thy long, fair hair, 
Whose waves of shadowy gold ungathered fall, 
Nor longer mid their wild luxuriance wear 
The flashing gem, or flowery coronal. 


Though every line of that sweet, thoughtful face 
Seems touched by sorrow to a softer grace, 
Though o’er thy cheek’s young bloom a blight hath 
passed 
And dimmed its pensive beauty, — from thine eye, 
With the soft gloom of gathering tears o’ercast, 
Doth love shine forth o’er all triumphantly, — 
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A light which shame nor sorrow could impair, 
Unquenched, undimmed, through years of lone despair. 
Yet in that humid mirror trembles still 

A deprecating sweetness, — a fond fear, 
That the deep love, which found no answering thrill 


In human hearts, might nought avail thee here. 


Poor wanderer! by the world’s cold scorn oppressed, 
’Mid the wild wreck of happiness and fame, 
Love lingered still within that lonely breast, 
As when thy lips first lisped a mother’s name, — 
E’en as the crushed rose pours a sweeter breath, 


And the swan’s music ceases but in death. 


Woe for the hearts, poor prodigal! like thine, 
Wasting their treasures o’er an earthly shrine, 
The full, deep treasures of the yearning heart, 
To win what earthly love could ne’er impart ; — 
Vainest of life’s vain dreams, -—— yet didst thou find 
That rock at last whence living waters burst, 
And ‘neath its sheltering canopy reclined, 
Quenched at that gushing fount thy lone heart's thirst. 


Oh love, immortal love! not all in vain 


The young heart wastes beneath thy weary chain, 


Burdened and fainting with the fond excess 


Of its impassioned, mournful tenderness. 


The weary bark, long tossing on the shore, 

Shall find its haven when the storm is o’er, 

The wandering bee its hive, the bird its nest, 

And the lone heart of love in heaven its home of rest. 





LOOKING THROUGH THE MIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WEALTH AND FASHION.” 


Ir is a very common thing to wonder, per- 
haps it might be said murmur, at our short- 
sightedness, — at the dimness with which we 
see into the future, and consequently the 
erroneous measures and false steps we are 
continually taking. But is there not another 
side to this question? If the future were laid 
out before us like a map, should we not be- 
come mere machines? Is not the obscurity 
around us a wonderful sharpener of the fac- 


‘ulties? Is it not the source of thought, of 


energy, of enterprise ? The world is admi- 
rably calculated for the beings that inhabit it. 
If the husbandman had merely to plant his 
seed, secure of a harvest, what a dull, inert 
mortal would he become! Instead of this, he 
now knows the harvest is a matter of uncer- 
tainty ; there may be blight and mildew ; 
and he must not only guard against disap- 
pointment here, but, in case this source of 
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revenue should fail, sow other grain, and seek 
other means of multiplying his chances of 
profit. 

Every thing proves, that the wise Creator, 
— who might have taken us in his arms or led 
us by the hand, as we protect infancy and 
childhood, — has meant to intrust us to our 
own care. He has given us animal wants, 
for which we must provide by operations of 
the mind ; therefore, though these very wants 
may, and do sometimes, become means of de- 
gradation, their natural and legitimate use is, 
to stimulate the mind to active exertions, to 
make the body its agent, and in this way to 
develope all the powers of our nature, and 
bring them into action. ‘This may truly be 
called the growth of the mind, and nothing 
tends more fully to such enlargement than the 
obscurity of the future. 

With all this doubt and uncertainty about 
us, there are many powers in individuals, that 
remain undeveloped ; yet progression is almost 
a necessary consequence in the history of 
man. ‘This inevitable consequence, however, 


is not produced by merely intellectual culti- 


vation. It proceeds from our very wants, and 
from what has been erroneously called the 
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imperfection of our nature, — our blindness as 
to the future. The Divine Being alone could 
create light from darkness in the formation 
of the world ; — and, from the misty and indis- 
tinct perspective before us, we are impelled 
to strike into new paths,—to find out new 
combinations and new modes of existence ; an 
analogy is thus preserved, and mental light 
is truly created from darkness. 

There is no country, perhaps, more favora- 
ble to the developement of intellect than our 
own,—no one that more abounds in unex- 
plored paths. While industry, enterprise, and 
good morals produce their certain results, 
there is a great variety of methods in which 
these qualities may be exercised. To select 
the best requires thought and judgment; to 
abide by it, perseverance and industry ; to 
abandon it in season, if we find we have been 
mistaken, resolution and independence ;_ to 
adopt a new one, enterprise and energy; and 
to succeed in any, virtue and good conduct. 
No nation is more strikingly intrusted to its 
own efforts, than this foundling of Columbus, 
—this infant world. Almost every individual 
here has his own fortune to make ; — he is not 


born to a noble inheritance, entailed from sire 
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to son. If he is ever to be distinguished, his 


efforts must proceed from himself, and an influ- 
ence the most beneficent is thereby exercised 
over his moral and intellectual powers. But 
this is not all ; — he is again exercising that 
influence on all around him ; it flows through 
countless multitudes, who, like himself, are 
diving into the future. It is an affecting con- 
sideration, that one man, alone, has a stupen- 
dous power of working good or evil; few here, 
if they have only a moderate degree of intel- 
lect, slumber in the lap of indolence. We 
are a race of busy, speculating beings, and 
must necessarily operate largely on the indi- 
vidual circles to which we belong. It would 
be well if some of this superabundance of 
material ulility were directed to the mental 
cultivation of.ourselves and others. All the 
good, that has ever been done, has been done 
by individuals. Ifa part of that energy, which 
is often wasted upon political contention, upon 
the feverish and harassing desire of gaining 
wealth, upon petty contests of opinion, were 
directed to the diffusion of intellectual and 
moral science, we should become as practi- 
cally ashamed of the inordinate desire of ac- 
cumulating money, as we are, even now, the- 
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oretically. A wise and good man will reflect, 
betimes, on the end of existence, — it can- 
not be to leave overflowing coffers. Without 
any reference to another life, he will easily 
perceive, that moral influence is the highest 
degree of power in this. And why is it so? 
Because it governs the heart of the commu- 
nity. He will feel, that no one should be 
vicious or ignorant, and he will direct a por- 
tion of his efforts and his wealth to the im- 
provement of those around him. He will per- 
ceive, that his own rights are secured by 
protecting the rights of others, and that to 
neglect the cultivation of human faculties is 
individually and collectively hurtful. From the 
obscurity and uncertainty of the future, we 
learn, that mental cultivation is the only wealth 
we can certainly call our own. Neither fraud 
nor violence can rob us of it, — as long as mind 
remains, we are sure it will be ours, — and 
the fountain will be constantly rising higher 
and higher. Let the thirst of knowledge once 
be acquired, and it becomes necessary to the 
health of the soul. It should therefore be 
the object of those, who have tasted its de- 
lights, to communicate them to others, — to 


give them the same inexhaustible source of 
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enjoyment, to enable them to drink freely at 
the “river of God.’ It is the peculiar and 
glorious prerogative of knowledge, that it never 
can be lost. Though here it is limited, and 
cannot enable us to lift up the curtain of fu- 
turity, it brings with it its own reward, — 
joys with which “a stranger doth not inter- 
meddle.”’ 


THE BLIND MUSICIAN. 


WE give another specimen of Mr. Adams’s engraving on wood, 
printed in the peculiar style he has introduced. The original of 
the picture is represented in the New York Mirror, as well 
known in Broadway. The editor introduces the subject in the 
following manner. “The blind musician has long been a denizen 
of our city. You meet him in your walks when the cool shadows 
of morning stretch far over the pavement, pausing beneath some 
window, which an early housekeeper has thrown open to receive 
the fresh air. Rosy and good-humored, as people who rise early 
generally are, she receives the blind man’s matin with a compla- 
cent smile, and throws him a few cents as she gives the last flourish 
of her dusting cloth upon the window sill. You meet him at noon 
day; he has taken his place in the crowded sidewalk, and, undis- 
mayed by the rude jostle around him, the dust from rattling carts, 
or the rays of the August sun, which beats upon his head, the blind 
musician sti!l pours forth his humble offering; while the little girl 
by his side watches unobtrusively the venetian blinds opposite, 
hoping each moment that some charitable hand will unclose them. 
You meet him at evening. The streets are so thronged that the 
whole town seems to be resorting to the public gardens. Stay! 
the musician has paused a moment in one of the eddies of the 
crowd; his inseparable clarionet, as usual, in his hand.” 














‘‘ Off with the old love and on with the new.”’ 


BY MRS. OSGOOD. 


Must I tell thee, Georgiana, of my cousin Caroline ? 

How the pretty creature sported with this wayward heart 
of mine. 

Oh! her eyes were blue as Heaven, love, — but not so 
blue as thine ! 

And yet I almost idolized the eyes of Caroline. 

Her soft hair rippled to her waist in waves of golden light, 

Giving glimpses of a shoulder, that was exquisitely white. 

Thine own has just that sunny fall, but silkier far than 
hers, 

And a fairer neck gleams through them, while the wind 
their beauty stirs. 

Ah! fondly (when she ’d let me) did I those tresses twine, 

But it was not so pleasant, love, as playing thus with 


thine. 


Her laugh was like a fairy’s laugh,—so musical and 
sweet ; 

Her foot was like a fairy’s foot, —so dainty and so fleet ; 

Her smile was fitful sunshine,— her hand was dimpled 


snow, 
And her lip a very rose-bud in sweetness and in glow. 
But I know a lighter footstep, a more melodious laugh, 
And a hand more softly dimpled too, and downier by half, 
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And a smile with more of angel-power to brighten and to 


bless, 
And a lip, that (if you ’d let me) I would perish but to 
press. 
Ah! dearly did I love to hold her little hand in mine, 
But I was not quite so happy, sweet, as now in taking 


thine. 


Her cheek was very eloquent, for there her feelings spoke, 

Like summer’s rosy lightning the color o’er it broke, 

While bewitching smiles and dimples changed its sculp- 
ture-like repose, 

Like the zephyr and the sunshine at play upon a rose. 

But I know a cheek, whose blushes, as they trembling 
come and go, 

I could gaze upon for ever, if it did not pain thee so. 

She never sought to shun my gaze, my petted Caroline, 

And yet I ’d give her sunniest look for one dear blush of 


thine. 


Now, prithee, do not call my cousin Carry a coquette, 


When | tell you she had danglers by the dozen in her net; 


=? 


For she was very beautiful, bewildering, and bright, 

And, I own, her pretty winning ways and words bewitch- 
ed me quite. 

Ah! ITeven now remember that sweet madness with a 
sigh, 

Nay do not draw the hand away, nor droop the doubting 
eye, 

But think, if I was dazzled thus by careless Caroline, 


How dearly I must idolize such angel-looks as thine. 














A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ** MIRIAM.” 





CHARACTERS, 
Kine Henry THE SEVENTH. 
Lavy Caruerine, the wife of Perkin Warbeck. 
Ciara, her attendant. 
Sir Frorian, a friend of Perkin Warbeck. 
Scene. — A castle on the seacoast, in Cornwall. 
Time. — The autumn of the year 1499. 





Lapy CaTuerine and Ciara. 


LADY CATHERINE. 

Oren that casement toward the sea, my Clara. 
I gaze in vain along the hilly waste, 
Watching the lone and solitary road 

Until mine eyes are strained. The dull day wanes, 
The sad November day, — and yet there come 
No tidings from my lord! Ay! that is well! 
Sit thou where I have sat these many hours 
In patience sorrowful; and summon me 

With a most joyous cry, if thy kind watch 
Be more successful. Sea! for ever tossing! 
Thy very motion is so beautiful, 


So wild and spirit-stirring, as I turn 























A DRAMATIC 





FRAGMENT. 


From the bleak, changeless moor, all desolate, 


I bless each wave that breaks against yon cliff. 





Oh, mighty ocean! thou art free, — art free! 
Dash high, thou foamy-crested billow, high ! 
That was a leap, which sent the snowy spray 
Up to yon o’erhanging crag, and forth 
The screaming sea-bird sprang rejoicingly. 
Clara, do not forget thy watch. 
CLARA. 

Nay, lady, 
Return not yet; thou shalt have warning swift, 
If but a lonely traveller tread the heath. 

LADY CATHERINE. 

Yes! I will trust thee, and again look forth 
Upon the glorious sea. In my youth’s prime 
Is it not strange I thus should love to gaze 
On a wild ocean-view and frowning sky? 
Oh sorrow! fear! and dark suspense ! what change 
Ye work in brief — brief space on careless hearts! 
Methinks it was not many months ago 
Childhood was round me with its rainbow dreams ; 
Then came the glittering vision of a court, 
Dear Scotland’s court, where on my bridal hour 
A gracious monarch smiled, and silently 
Time stole the wings of love. My husband! dearest! 
Our happy hours were few. The echoes still 
Rang back the harp’s sweet nuptial melody, 
When came a fearful voice, — I scarce knew whence, — 
But terrible, oh terrible it was ! 
The dew scarce dry upon the snowy rose 
I wore that morn, when it was wet afresh 
With tears of parting! ’T was but for a time, 
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He said, and we should meet again. My heart 
Clings to the promise sweet, — “‘ We meet again ; ”’ 
But when, oh when? Ye vain remembrances! 
Depart. Let me survey the heath once more. 
The ocean breeze has fanned the pain away 
From my hot brow, and now it wearies me 
To look upon those restless waves. Their roar 
Comes faintly up from yonder wet, black rocks, 
Monotonous and hoarse ; the mighty clouds 
Sweep endless o’er the heavens; I am sad, 
And all things sadden me. They ’Il set him free! 
They surely will, my Clara! thou hast said it 
Full twenty times this day, and yet again 
I fain would hear such empty words of cheer. 
What is yon speck upon the dusky heath? 
Look ! — look! 

CLARA. 

I have been watching it, dear lady. 
"T is but a lonely tree. 
LADY CATHERINE. 

No, no, it moves. 
My heart’s solicitude doth give me sight 
Keener than thine ; — it moves ; — it comes this way. 
What may its form and bearing be? It nears 
Yon pile of rocks. Clara! such speed denotes 
A horseman fleet! Peace, heart! throb not so fast. 

CLARA. 





The gray mist settles down and mocks thine eye. 
It is a peasant, toiling through the furze. 

LADY CATHERINE. 
Nay! ’t is a mounted knight! yon hillock passed 
Thou wilt descry him plain. 
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CLARA. 
"T is so! he rides, — 
He rides for life. Is ’t not the jet-black steed 
Sir Florian mounts? 
LADY CATHERINE. 
It is my husband’s friend! 
*T is he that rushes on with such mad haste. 
Tidings at last — oh, Clara, I am faint. 
CLARA. 
Be calm, my much-tried mistress ; joy still comes 
Close upon apprehension. 
LADY CATHERINE. 
Is it so ? 
{ cannot tell. Would bad news spur him thus ? 
CLARA. 
Believe me, no. Be calm. 
LADY CATHERINE. 
I will, —I will. 
Is he not here ? he ’s wondrous slow, methinks. 
CLARA. 
The noble charger ’s spent ; his smoking sides 
Are flecked with foam, and every gallant leap 
Seems as ’t would be his last. Why doth his rider 
Cast back such troubled glances o’er the moor? 
Now to the ground he springs! the brave steed drops ! 
Lady, look up! Sir Florian is at hand. 
Enter Fiorian. 
FLORIAN. 


Where is the lady Catherine! oh, away ! 


Fly for your life ! 


LADY CATHERINE. 
Fly ? and from whom? or why? 
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SIR FLORIAN. 
Question me not ; I do conjure you, fly. 
The danger ’s imminent ; — moments are precious ; 
Down to the beach ; — take boat without delay. 
It is your husband’s bidding. 
LADY CATHERINE. 
Oh, thank Heaven 
For those two words! Am I to meet him, then ? 
SIR FLORIAN. 
No, lady, no! but I have been delayed, 
Crossed, intercepted, and well nigh cut off, 
Till on a moment’s grace your life depends, 
The King pursues. 
LADY CATHERINE. 
The King! in mercy say, 
Where is my husband ? 
SIR FLORIAN. 
London Tower held still 
The princely wanderer, when the rumor came 
That Henry’s wrath burnt hot ’gainst thee, sweet lady ! 
And that the place of thy retreat was known, 
Fly! ‘tis thy husband’s word, 
LADY CATHERINE. 
Imprisoned still ! 
Take me to London, noble Florian. Nay, 
How can I live but im that same dark Tower, 
Where they have pinioned down my gallant lord, 
My noble, much wronged lord? Not yet set free ! 
He hath been pardoned once, if men told true ! 
SIR FLORIAN. 


Come, fair and most unhappy ! 
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LADY CATHERINE. 
1 have heard 
Such fearful tales of bloody murders done 
In the mysterious circuit of those walls! 
What, didst thou leave him well? 
SIR FLORIAN. 
In truth I did, 
Though somewhat wan and wasted; anxious too 
For thy most precious life. Come, I conjure thee! 
CLARA. 
There is a strange and hollow sound abroad ! 
"T is not the sea! 
SIR FLORIAN. 
No, nor the sweeping wind. 
It is the tramp of steeds fast galloping : 
CLARA. 
They come ! like mounted giants looming now 
Through the dim mist. 
SIR FLORIAN. 
She ’s lost! why lingered I? 
CLARA. 
Quick ! there is time ; — our startled menials now 
Bar fast the outer doors ; — yon staircase leads 
Down through a vaulted passage to the shore. 
Still motionless, sweet mistress ? 
LADY CATHERINE. 
Was he worn 
And pale, saidst thou? Truly I do rejoice 
The King draws nigh, for on my bended knees 
Will I entreat to share my husband’s cell. 
CLARA. 
She is distraught ! 
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SIR FLORIAN. 
Most gracious lady, list ! 
It is your blood this haughty monarch seeks, 
And with a vow against the innocent 
His soul is burdened ; do not wildly dream 
That he will pity thee ; — and for thy lord —— 
LADY CATHERINE. 
Pause not! I do conjure thee, speak ! 
SIR FLORIAN. 
He hath been tried, condemned 
LADY CATHERINE. 
And slain ? 





CLARA. 
That shriek 
Doth guide them hither. 
SIR FLORIAN. 
Nay, he lives as yet, 
But vainly —— 
LADY CATHERINE, 
Oh! God bless thee for that word ! 
He lives! Monarch of England, come! 
CLARA. 
Hark, hark ! 
That crash,— the doors are burst! 
SIR FLORIAN. 
Her doom is sealed ! 


Enter Kine Hewry and attendants. 
KING HENRY. 
We are in time ; — the bird hath not escaped. 


Those hoof-tracks made me fear, some traitor fleet 
Had warned her from the nest. Ha! frowning youth ! 
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Whence comest thou? What may thine errand be, 
That brought thee hither in such furious haste ? 
SIR FLORIAN. 
Thou well mightst guess ; ’t was from thy bloody fangs 
I vainly hoped one victim to withdraw. 
She chose to trust thy clemency — alas! 
KING HENRY. 
Alas, indeed ! bold heart is thine, and tongue 
As bold. But garb so travel-stained, fair sir, 
Fits not a lady’s bower; and thou ’It not love, 
Perchance, to fix that pity-beaming eye 
Upon my deeds of clemency. Take hence 
This youthful rebel, and let manacles 
Bind those officious hands. 
[Exit Sir Frorian with two officers. 
Now for our work. 
We will survey this far-famed Scottish lily, 
Ere the sharp steel do crop its drooping head. 
Indeed she ’s wondrous fair! Hast thou no voice, 
Pale suppliant? Its music must be rich, 
And e’en more eloquent than those clasped hands, 
That sweet imploring face. Speak, for thy moments 
Flit into nothingness, and if thou hast 
One last petition for thy dying hour — 
LADY CATHERINE. 
My husband, gracious King ! 
KING HENRY. 
What, art thou mad? 
LADY CATHERINE. 
Let me but see his face! oh, drag me hence 
With scorn and violence to share his doom, 
And I will bless thy name. 
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KING HENRY. 
She hath gone wild 

With sudden terror, He ’s condemned, sweet lady, 
To die a shameful death, and thou this hour, — 
This very hour, — must perish in thy youth. 
So bids my needful policy. Thinkest thou 
Of aught but precious life, with such a fate 
Darkening around thee, fair one? Now, ask aught 
But life 





LADY CATHERINE. 
Life, — life! mere breath! and what is that ? 
Take it my sovereign! le who gave it me 
Will call my spirit home to Heaven and peace, 
When this poor dust lies low. I have no prayer 
To offer for my wretched life, if joy 
Lie dead and buried in my husband’s grave. 
Is there no mercy for my gallant lord ? 
Crowned monarch, speak ! what can thy mightiness 
Grant thee beyond the holy power to bless ? 
KING HENRY. 





I must be stern in words as well as deeds. 

I charge thee, if thou hast a last request, — 

A dying message to the noble house 

Whence thou art sprung 
LADY CATHERINE. 





My home !— forsaken home ! 
It was for him I left the heathy hills 
Of my own Scotland; there we had not perished 
Thus in life’s early bloom. May blessings rest 
On the old quiet castle, and each head 
Its gray roof shelters! How those ancient halls 
‘ Will ring a wild lament, when comes the tale 
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That England’s broken faith hath widowed me, 
And laid me, — all unmourned, — in English dust! 
Thy fame, proud King, thy fame! 
KING HENRY. 
Ha! dost thou dare 

Breathe such reproach? Hear, then, unthinking girl, 
Since thou dost stir my wrath. Dost thou not know, 
Daughter of Gordon's stainless house, that thou 
Art to a mean and base impostor linked ? 
Duped and beguiled by crafty words, thy King 
Gave with his own pledged faith thy maiden hand 
To Margaret’s low-born tool ; — and he hath lied, 
Lied his own life away, and stained his soul 
With foulest perjury to steal the crown 
Of glorious England from her lawful king. 
The fraud is plain ; — the forfeit, his mean life, 
And men with eyes amazed shrink back from him 
They followed in a dream. Awake thou, too; 
Die not in thy delusion. 

LADY CATHERINE. 

Now be still, 

My swelling heart! speak calmly, quivering lips! 
Man! I will call thee monarch now no more, 
While ring thy words of insult in mine ear. 
Thou dost defame the husband I adore, 
And, in mine hour of fear and agony, 
With cruel calumnies dost strive to rend 
The one true heart that loves him yet. Enough! 
Unkingly words were thine ; — but I depart 
Where earthly slanders cannot reach mine ear. 


Give orders ; — let me die. 
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KING HENRY. 

Nay, it is past ; — 
It was a flash of momentary heat, 
For of a fiery race came. Alas! I mourn 
That in cold blood, fair lady, I must doom 
A creature young and innocent as thou 
To an untimely grave. And, if I gaze 
Longer upon that brow ingenuous, 
My purposes will surely melt. Farewell. 

LADY CATHERINE. 
Stay,— stay! hear but a few brief words, my King! 
Not for myself I plead, not of my life, 
My worthless life, would speak ; — but fame, his fame, 
Dearer than kingdoms to his noble heart, 
Claims of his wife one burst of warm defence. 
If royal blood flow not within the veins 
Of him I loved and wedded, that deceit 
Was never his! The artful may have played 
Upon his open nature, and have lured 
Their victim to the toils for purposes 
They dared not own; —and now they may forsake — 
Oh! God of Heaven! J never will desert 
My mocked and much wronged husband, though false 
men 
Shrink from him as a serpent. I may die 
A bloody death, but, with my last — last breath, 
Will still avow my trusting love, and sue 
For mercy on his innocence. 
KING HENRY. 
Now, lady —— 
LADY CATHERINE. 

Oh, peace, — unless I read thy restless eye aright. 
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Wilt thou not look on me? [Casting herself at his feet.] 
Doth thy heart swell 
With an unwonted fulness? Ha! the vest 
Heaves glittering on thy breast ! thou then art moved, — 
And, if tears choke me not, I will dare plead 
Even for him, — him whom I may not name. 
KING HENRY. 
Loosen my robe ; — away, — I will not hear. 
LADY CATHERINE. 
Thou must,— thou wilt ;— though slanderous tongues 
do say 
Thy heart is steel, I will believe it not, 
While on that gracious face I gaze. Thou ‘It hear me. 
His trust in flattering tongues for ever cured, 
His wild hopes mocked, his young ambition quenched, 
His wisdem ripened by adversity, 
Forth from his prison will my husband come 
A subject true and faithful to thy sway. 
And I will lead him far away from courts, 
Into the heart of lonely Scottish hills ; 
There by some quiet lake his home shall be, 
So still and happy, that his stormy youth, 
With all its perilous follies, will but seem 
As a dim memory of some former state, 
In some forgotten world. He shall grow old 
Ruling my simple vassals with such power 
As a brave hand and gentle heart may use ; 
And never, never ask again, what blood 
Flows in his veins ; nor dream one idle dream 
Of courtiers, palaces, and sparkling crowns, 
While these fond lips can whisper winning words, 
And woman’s ever-busy love can weave 
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Ties strong but viewless round his manly heart. 
Thou ‘It hear it not, but in that blessed home 
How will I murmur in my nightly prayers 
The name of England’s King! 

He ’s free ! — he ’s pardoned ! 
That tearful smile all graciously declares 
I am not widowed in my wretched youth ! 
I shall behold his noble face again. 
God bless thee, generous prince! and give thee power, 
Through long, long years, to bind up bleeding hearts, 
And use thy sceptre as a wand of peace ! 
My tears, — they flowed not when I prayed, — but now 
The grateful gush declares, when language fails, 
The ecstasy of joy! 

[Enter a messenger, who presents a packet to the King. 
He breaks it open, and, after casting his eye over it, 
turns away abruptly. ] 

CLARA. 
The King is troubled ! 
KING HENRY. (After a pause.) 
My sweet petitioner, look up ! 
LADY CATHERINE. 
Alas ! 
I dare not. 
KING HENRY. 
Nay, why now such sudden fear ? 
What sawest thou mirrored in my face? 
LADY CATHERINE. 
A nameless terror robs me of all strength. 
That packet! — oh! these quick and dread forebodings ! 
Speak! it were mercy, should thine accents kill ! 
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KING HENRY. 
Thou hast a noble spirit ; — rouse it now, 
Daughter of Gordon ! 
LADY CATHERINE. 
King ! say on, —say all! 
KING HENRY. 
Art thou prepared ? 
LADY CATHERINE. 
What matters it? speak, —speak ! 
Prepared ! what, with this dizzy, whirling brain? 
Comes fortitude amid such fierce suspense ? 
Tell me the worst, — and show thy pity so. 
KING HENRY. 
Blanched, — gasping, — but angelic still ! —- What words 
Can sheathe the piercing news? Thy suit 
Was all too late, true wife! He is in Heaven. 
[Lapy CaruerinE faints. 
* Pale Rose of England! ’’ men have named thee well. 
What brought me hither? What? To murder thee? 
Oh, purpose horrible! I cannot think 
This bosom ever harboured scheme so fierce. 
Dark, bloody policy ! it is dissolved 
Beneath the gentle light of innocence, 
Melted by woman’s true and faithful love, 
Conquered by grief it is not mine to heal. 
The dead may not return, — but she may live! 
Quit not the broken-hearted ! weeping maid. 
She hath been true till death. And I will give 
Shelter to sorrow such as these stern eyes 
Ne’er saw till now. To my own gentle Queen 
Will I consign the victim of harsh times. 
Thou shouldst have bloomed in sunshine, blighted rose ! 
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And ne’er have been transplanted from thy bower 
To waste such fragrant virtues ’mid the storm. 


NOTE. 


In the reign of Henry the Seventh of England, a pretender 
to the crown appeared, in the person of Perkin Warbeck, a 
youth who declared himself to be Richard, Duke of York, 
second son of Edward the Fourth. He was supported by 
Margaret of York, the Duke of Burgundy, and other power- 
ful friends ; and the young King of Scotland went so far, as 
to bestow on him the hand of the Lady Catherine Gordon, 
nearly allied to the royal family and celebrated for her beau- 
ty. She remained fondly attached to him through his re- 
verses, when all England had forsaken him; and it is said, 
that the cold heart of Henry was so softened by her loveli- 
ness, constancy, and sorrow for her husband, that he relented 
in his bloody purpose, and, instead of taking her life, as he 
had intended, placed her honorably in his Queen’s house- 
hold. Warbeck had adopted the title of the “ Pale Rose of 
England ” ; but the people transferred it to her. See Mack- 
intosh’s History of England, Phil. Ed., p. 197. 





THOMAS AQUINAS, 


SURNAMED ‘‘ THE ANGELIC DOCTOR.” 


Tue second Council at Lyons was conven- 
ing; the holy Fathers were rapidly assem- 
bling ; eminent schoolmen and divines were 
pouring in. All was still and solemn; not 
a smile escaped from the learned gownsmen ; 
every head and every heart was occupied by 
questions of deep import ; prayer and fast- 
ing prevailed throughout the dominions of 
the Vicegerent of Heaven, his Holiness the 
Pope. 

Nowhere, however, were more fervent vows 
offered up, more religious rites performed, 
more Ave-Marias said, more rosaries conse- 
crated, more beads numbered, than at a little 
convent, situated in a valley of Terracina. 
Many religious orders have taken the vow of 
poverty, but few have more rigidly observed it, 


than this pious community of nuns. The Lady 
Abbess, unlike the fair and portly superiors 
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of whom we read, was thin and meagre, and 
the holy sisters much resembled her, with 
their pale faces, their thin lips, their large 
hollow eyes, and hands devoutly crossed upon 
their bosoms. ‘They looked extremely like 
spectres of another world ; not precisely an- 
gels, nor yet the opposite extreme, but they 
might have been mistaken for souls wander- 
ing in purgatory, who were to attain beati- 
tude by gradually relinquishing the body. 
They never for a moment forgot their vow 


of poverty, and conscientiously praised Heaven, 


that they were saved from the temptations to 
which they had heard many of the convents 
were subject, particularly a convent of monks, 
which went by the name of Fossanova, and 
which was situated near them. This, too, 
was of the order of poverty ; but it had pleased 
Heaven to send them heavy temptations, in 
the form of rich endowments ; and, all unlike 
the holy sisters, they seemed greatly to thrive 
under their monastic vows. 

The Abbess considered it a peculiar smile 
of its patron saint, that the funds of their 
convent were in keeping with their vow; 
coarse bread, vegetables of their own rdis- 
ing, milk from the mountain goats, and wa- 
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ter from the crystal springs, weré their only 
diet. 
The monks had their days of fasting and 


penance, and the nuns would not be outdone, 


and they too fasted ; — but in one thing, they 


greatly differed from the holy brothers, they 
never feasted, — and this might be the reason 
why they became so spiritual in their appear- 
ance. They certainly wasted no time over 
their frugal meals; while these were going 
on, either one of the sisters read, or the Lady 
Abbess uttered her thoughts and exhortations 
in the form of a homily. ‘There was one sub- 
ject, that had of late excited unusual interest 
in the convent, and this was “the Angelic 
Doctor,”? who had appeared in the world, 
under the form of Thomas Aquinas. He be- 
longed to the noble family of Aquino, and 
was a descendant of the kings of Sicily and 
Aragon. Born to a splendid inheritance, his 
family viewed him as one of the great ones 
of the earth. His birth was celebrated by fes- 
tivals, and he was honored as the rightful in- 
heritor of castles and principalities. ‘‘ Such,” 
said the Lady Abbess, addressing the listen- 
ing nuns, ‘such was Thomas Aquinas, when 
I knew him. I was a visiter in the castle 
8 
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of Aquino, in the Terra di Lavoro, in the 
year 1227. Thomas was then nearly of my own 
age ; but soon I saw him no more ; my voca- 
tion was a holy one ; I was deemed worthy to 
become the spouse of Christ, and the mother of 
his lambs ; you, my children, know how faith- 
fully I have devoted myself to my holy calling. 
Since that time, I have occasionally heard of 
the learning and piety of this wonderful man. 
The world has possessed no allurements for 


‘him. He has dwelt with angels, and eaten 


angels’ food.” 

The nuns sighed ; perhaps they thought the 
food more tempting, than their own roots 
and coarse bread. ‘The Superior continued ; 
“There is to be a council held at Lyons. 
It is of deep and serious import ; —that the 
heads of it may be directed aright, it is our 
duty to offer up our prayers. Let us, there- 
fore, perform double penance ; let us besiege 
the saints night and day, by our entreaties, 
that they will preside over this important coun- 
cil, and let us humble ourselves for our sins, 
by renewed fasting and watchfulness.”’ 

‘‘ Holy mother,”’ said one of the sisters, 
‘for what are we to fast and pray? As yet, 


you have not told us.” 
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‘My daughter,’ 


exclaimed the Lady Ab- 
bess, ‘‘such is the command of the Prior of 
Fossanova ; we have nothing to do but obey.” 

‘At least,’’ said Sister Agnes, whose eye 
sparkled with a brightness, that neither fast- 
ing nor seclusion could wholly extinguish, ‘¢ at 
least, we ought to know for what we are to 
petition. ”’ 

‘¢ And hast thou that yet to learn, my child? ”’ 
said the Superior sorrowfully ; ‘alas, I have 
poorly filled my office, if thou art wanting in 
subjects for petition, for penitence, for humili- 
ation. Hast thou no unrepented sins? no 
pride, no impatience, to mourn over? Are thy 
thoughts so pure, that thou wilt not blush to 
have them read aloud at the day of judg- 
ment ? ” 


> said Agnes, “I am not 


“Nay, mother,’ 
thus presumptuous ; most willingly do I fast, 
and even scourge myself, for my own sins ; 
but I would fain know why we should do this, 
because there is a council to be held at Ly- 
ons.” 

“Our religion,” replied the Superior, with 
solemnity, ‘‘ is made up of faith.” 

‘Faith in the Virgin Mary, in the blessed 


Jesus, in the holy angels, and in saints and 
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martyrs,”’ replied Agnes, ‘but not in the 
Prior of Fossanova.”’ 

‘¢ Did I not know thy truth and piety,”’ said 
the Lady Abbess, ‘‘ I could ill pardon the lan- 
guage of thy unsubdued vivacity. But it is 
just, that I should tell thee and these holy sis- 
ters the question, that carries with it such 
abiding consequences. It is to be determin- 
ed,’’ said she, pausing, — the nuns drew closer 
together, and still closer to the Lady Abbess, 
— ‘it is to be determined in a few days, 
whether the Greek and Latin churches shall 
be united ! ”’ 


“Holy angels 


' 99 


exclaimed the sisters, 
crossing themselves. 


14 wis 9 
Now, my daughters, 


said the Superior, 
‘you know all that I know. You cannot ask 
for more.” 

‘¢ Certainly not,’ they exclaimed with so- 
lemnity, and retired with slow steps, exclaim- 


ing to each other, ‘‘ Whether the Greek and 


Latin churches shall be united! Ah, we will 


129 


fast and pray 
Sister Agnes, however, lingered behind ; 

for she sought the private ear of the Abbess. 
Cloisters cannot shut out human affections 


and sympathy. Between the Lady Abbess and 
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Agnes there was a deep and fervent tender- 
ness ; the disproportion of their years had 
drawn the bond closer; it was the tie that 
exists between an elder and younger sister. 

“‘Forgive me,” said Agnes, “ but surely 
there is something more to relate to me, than 
what you have seen proper to confide to these 
children, — for indeed, mother, such they are ; 
brought up in a life of seclusion, they know 
nothing beyond these walls. But to us a wider 
range of thought is given; the first twenty 
years of my life revealed to me more knowl- 
edge of human passions, vicissitudes, and sor- 
rows, than I wish to remember; and, when 
death deprived me of the first and only objects 
of my affections, my husband and child, I felt 
that God had selected me for his peculiar 
service. You know whether I have ever re- 
pented of those vows, that I voluntarily took 
upon myself. I have made the duties of the 
cloister cheerful ones to my own conscience, 
and, I hope, diffused more cheerfulness among 
others. The sisters are broken down by con- 
stant fasting, and indeed their whole lives are 


5?) 
those of penance. Why, because there may 


be a doubt of the expediency of uniting the 
Greek and Latin churches, are they to re- 
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linquish the few indulgences that remain to 
them ? ”’ 

‘¢ Alas, my child,’’ said the Abbess, ‘“‘ it is 
not for us to inquire, but to obey ; the Prior 
of Fossanova has commanded it.”’ 

‘‘ Be it so, then,” said Agnes; ‘but one 
thing more permit me to ask you. Why, 
when you spoke of the celebrated Aquinas, 
why did your tongue falter, your frame trem- 
ble ; — speak to me, dear mother ; — at least 
our hearts may hold communion together, 
though they are shut up to all others.” 

‘Would that my heart held no communion 
with aught but Heaven!” said the Abbess, 
with an involuntary burst of feeling ; “ but, 
while Thomas Aquinas lives, it will stray from 
these holy walls and follow his footsteps. If 
this be sin, and greatly I fear it is, I seek to 


expiate it by the penance of my life.”’ 


“Tell me, dear mother,” said Agnes, ‘* why 
your heart cleaves to this learned Doctor, and 
why, in the broken slumbers that you allow 
yourself, I once heard you pronounce his 
name.” 

“Well, then,’ replied the Superior, “ if 
thou hast courage to remain behind with me, 


after the midnight prayers, and when the nuns 
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have retired, I will tell thee the secret of 
my life.” 

‘“ Courage !”’ repeated Agnes, “‘ why should 
it require courage ? ”’ 

‘‘ Because,”’ said the Abbess, steadfastly 
gazing on her, ‘thou must follow me to the 
charnel-house of death; it is only among 
those, whose admonitions speak to the heart, 
I may venture to talk of human passions.”’ 

“¢] will follow you,” replied Agnes. 

That night was a tempestuous one; the 
rain fell in torrents, and the pines were torn 
up by the roots; the little convent at Terra- 
cina tottered to its base, and the wind howled 
round its walls, like the cry of wild beasts. 
Trembling and pale, the sisters arose, as the 
bell tolled for the midnight service, and assem- 
bled in the vaulted chapel. One by one they 
silently entered, covered by their thick veils, 
and knelt on the stone floor ; not a word was 
uttered, not a sound was heard, except now 
and then a sigh or a sob. At length they 
arose, like the spectres of the dead, one by 
one, and gradually disappeared, till only two 
remained behind, and these were the Abbess 
and Sister Agnes. 


’ 


said the former, “ if you still 


“¢ Follow me,’ 


retain your purpose.”’ 
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‘‘ And why not remain here ? ” said Agnes, 
shuddering. ‘This place is secure from all 
intruders.” 

“It may not be,” replied the Abbess ; 
‘“‘there alone may I dare to speak to thee 
of human passions.”’ 

In the charnel-house of the dead, where 
mouldered the remains of many an innocent 


being, whose pure spirit had taken flight, the 


nuns seated themselves on a step, and the 
Abbess spoke in a feeble and broken voice. 

‘From my earliest youth, I knew that I 
was dedicated to a cloister, it is unnecessary 
to say why; such was the desire, and, I be- 
lieve, the vow, of my parents. They had other 
children, but I alone was destined to this high 
honor, and such [ felt it. I believed myself 
set apart for divine purposes, even from my 
childhood. I was unlike other children; and, 
as I grew older, my companions called me, 
in derision, ‘the little saint.’ 

“When I was sixteen, I was invited to 
pass a summer at the castle of Aquino. I 
was a distant connexion of the family. My 
parents readily assented; they had no mis- 
givings about my piety ; they were glad that 
it should appear to this noble branch of the 
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family, that they used no compulsion, — that 
the choice of a convent was a voluntary one, — 
in short, that I was destined to it by Heaven. 
‘There I became acquainted with their 
pride and their hope,—the young Thomas 
Aquinas. But theirs were worldly hopes ; 
they looked forward to principalities and pow- 
ers. His fine talents had already commanded 
attention, and his inheritance of wealth was 


princely. 


“In this family, who distinguished them- 


selves by the elegance of their style of living, 
and, even in a land of luxury, by the costly 
viands of their table, I still preserved my sim- 
plicity ; my dress was plain and unadorned, 
my food as simple as it is now. I walked 
amidst the splendor of life, like a being who 
saw it not. Yet it was not long, before my 
eye involuntarily turned to the youthful inher- 
itor of all these honors. I then observed, that 
his mode of life was nearly as simple as my 
own ; the wines of the vintage he never tasted ; 
the slaughtered hecatombs that loaded the ta- 
ble, he passed by; but, unlike myself, he did 
this in so quiet and unobtrusive a manner, that 
no one remarked it. I began to grow asham- 
ed of my ostentatious privations, and at length 
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I ventured to speak to him on the subject. 
Never shall I forget that morning. I had 
wandered among the enchanted gardens of the 
palace ; it was warm and sultry, and, over- 
come by fatigue, I had fallen asleep, under 
the shade of oranges and acacias, by the side 
of a fountain, that sent a refreshing coolness 
through the air. 

‘¢ Suddenly I awoke, and the young Aqui- 
nas stood before me; there was an expres- 
sion of compassion in his countenance. I 
started up, and would have fled, but he gen- 
tly detained me. By degrees I acquired cour- 
age, and conversed freely with him. 


‘¢ From that moment my self-admiration was 


gone. He spoke of the true nature of holi- 


ness, and said, that, with the outward forms of 
abstinence and prayer, there might be the 
rankest growth of pride and ostentation. I 
listened as if an angel spoke. Alas! too clear- 
ly do I remember the flashing of his dark eye, 
—his clear and deep-toned voice, — his dig- 
nified and majestic figure. From that time, 
strange thoughts entered my head. I looked 
upon those, who were not condemned to a 
cloister, with envy ; and I said, ‘Why must 
the time arrive, when I shall be shut out from 
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this beautiful and breathing world, and con- 
fined to the walls of a convent ?’ 

‘¢] dreamt of Thomas Aquinas, and my sobs 
awoke me. My wretchedness became insup- 
portable, and I conceived the strange purpose 
of opening my whole heart to him, who had 
awakened this tumult of new emotions.” 

The Abbess paused. “It is well,’ resumed 
she, “that I have chosen this spot, and this 
night of storm and tempest, to speak of human 
passions. ‘Their voice is more fearful in the 
heart, than the hurricane that crashes around 
us. But it is a night and a place, that are, at 
this period, more eloquent than they. Yes, 
Agnes, I spoke freely to Thomas Aquinas ; 
I threw myself at his feet ; 1 besought of him 
to save me from myself, — shame on my 
womanhood !— to save me from my monastic 
vows ! 

‘‘ Never shall I forget his angelic expres- 
sion, — never his soothing, yet dignified lan- 
guage. 

‘‘ He told me, that his taste, as well as his 


duty, led him to devote his powers and his 


time to God ; and that he had secretly bound 
himself to the order of the Dominicans. ‘I am 


aware,’ said he, ‘how strenuously my parents 
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and kindred will oppose this measure, but it 
is not a rash one; it is the fruit of prayer 
and thought. I have brothers, who may ful- 
fil the worldly ambition of my parents. I ask 
only to live for the service of others.’ 

‘¢T will not dwell on this subject, nor on his 
conversation. Many a long year has passed, 
and every word is fresh in my memory. It 
stilled the waves of feeling, that were swel- 
ling in my heart. I saw, that my vows were 
not the obstacle ; that he was set apart for 
high and holy purposes. He gave me a 
parting benediction, and we never met again. 
The next year I took my vows!” 

‘‘ Know you his career since that time ? ”’ 
inquired Agnes. 

“Do I know it?” exclaimed the Abbess. 
‘Do I know when my breath ceases for a 
moment ? Every step of his life is known to 
me. 

‘‘ Not long after our conversation, he en- 
tered the convent of the Dominicans. His 
friends took vigorous measures to recover 
him, and he thought it wisest to avoid conten- 
tion by repairing to Paris. On his way, he 
was arrested by his connexions, and hurried 


to a castle belonging to his father. Refusing 
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to give up his intentions, he at length con- 
trived to escape to Naples. Soon after, he 
went to Cologne and studied under Albert, 
who estimated his talents and virtues, and 
said the soul of St. Augustine had passed into 
the body of his beloved Thomas Aquinas. 
Louis, the King of France, would have lav- 
ished on him worldly honors, but he declined 
them all. Some time after, his duty called 
him to Rome. He was shocked at the luxury 
in which he saw the Fathers of the Church 
indulging themselves ; and, when Innocent the 
Fourth, showing him an immense sum of mon- 
ey produced by the sale of absolutions and 
indulgences, said, ‘ You see, my son, the age 
of the church is past in which she could say, 
‘¢ Silver and gold have I none,’’’ he replied, 
with noble simplicity, ‘True, holy father, but 
the age is also past when she could say to a 
paralytic, “Rise up and walk.’’’ Since this, 
he has been offered the archbishopric of Na- 
ples, which he immediately declined. I have 
but one thing more to add ; the Prior of Fossa- 
nova, who has, from time to time, given me 
this information, and who was the early friend 
of Albert and Aquinas, tells me, that the An- 
gelic Doctor will be at the Council of Lyons, 
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and probably his opinions will decide the 
weighty matter agitated there. 

‘¢ Now, Agnes, I have told thee the history 
of my life. It will account for many things, 
that have seemed a mystery. Most earnestly 
do I pray, that thou mayst be my successor in 
this holy office. ‘The brothers of Fossanova 
have promised to use their influence. But we 
must retire, or morning will dawn upon us, 
and the sleep I take has become necessary 
to my wasted frame. There is the last spot 
that I shall occupy! The grave is dug, and 
it will not long remain empty ! ”’ 

She took the flickering lamp, and they left 
the vault. As they passed through the chap- 
el, they were startled by a loud knocking at 
the gate, and stood for a moment listening. 
Amidst the storm, it could be distinguished at 


intervals. ‘‘Some traveller,”’ 


exclaimed Ag- 
nes, ‘‘who may be perishing for immediate 
aid.”’ She hastened forward to unbar the 
doors and gates, and the Abbess followed, 
first ringing the alarm bell. 

‘Who is at the gate ? ”? exclaimed Agnes. 

‘¢ A traveller, who requires immediate aid,”’ 
answered a voice. ‘The entrance was at once 


unbarred ; two monks bore a third in their 
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arms ; while the sisters, who were by this 
time assembled, prepared a bed in the hall 
for his reception. He was laid upon it; slow- 
ly he turned his eyes upon the Abbess, who 
was administering such aid as was in her 
power. Amid the accumulation of years and 
the waste of sickness, the affections survived, 
—she recognised the countenance, — the cup 
fell from her hand, and she sank on the floor, 
uttering the name to which her heart had been 
true, ‘‘ Thomas Aquinas ! ”’ 

‘Who calls me ? ”’ said he, in a faint voice. 

‘Tt is our Superior,’’ replied Agnes. 

His voice seemed to renovate the strength 
of the Abbess. ‘It is thy relation,’’ she ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘ the Clarice whom thou admon- 
ishedst in the gardens of Aquino ; — bless 
me once more ! ” 

‘My parting breath,’ said he, ‘shall be 


given to thee and thy house.’ ‘They knelt 


around with clasped hands. When the holy 
offices were concluded, according to the rites 
of the Church, he turned to the monks, and 
desired them to prepare a litter. ‘‘ Where 
wilt thou go ? ” exclaimed the Abbess. 

“To Fossanova,”’ replied he. ‘I am on 


my way to the Council at Lyons. I shall 
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never reach there ; but to my ancient friend, 
the Prior, I shall consign my book written on 
the subject, and these poor remains.”’ 

In one hour, they saw him borne on a litter 
from their convent, and the monks, with their 
precious burden, winding slowly among the 
mountains. 

He reached Fossanova, and only life enough 
remained to give his last instructions. 

He left an equal donation to the two con- 
vents at, or rather near, Terracina. The one 
to Fossanova added a little to their endow- 
ments. ‘To the humble convent of nuns it 
was wealth, and enabled them to make fast- 
ing, to which they rigidly adhered, a voluntary 
penance. 

Clarice lived but a few months after his 
death, and Agnes succeeded her as Lady 
Abbess. 

Every one knows the honors, that were paid 
to Thomas Aquinas after his death. He was 
called the Angelic Doctor, the Angel of the 
Schools. A sect arose, called, in honor of 
him, the Thomists. He left seventeen vol- 
umes in folio; and his principal work, entitled 
“ Summa Theologiev,’’ is as highly celebrated 
for its morals as its divinity. 





THE JEWISH CAPTIVE. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


In attempting to illustrate the passage of Scripture, so 
elegantly conceived by the Psalmist, and expressed in lan- 
guage so full of pathos and beauty, the author cannot hope 
to have equalled the original. Her only ambition has been, 
to draw forth the incidents in a somewhat more palpable 
form; and, in doing this, she has followed less the literal 
translation, than what she conceived to be the sentiment and 
spirit of the inspired author. Should she have failed alto- 
gether in her attempt, it will not be surprising, when it is 


recollected how many have done sq before her. 


Lo! where Euphrates, in his tranquil bed, 
Scarce swells his heaving bosom to the light, 

While from the west a thousand hues are shed, 
To deck his waters, ere the sombre night 

Shall on his gorgeous palaces come down, 


And shroud each glory in his darkened frown. 


The stately obelisk has caught the ray, 
That softly trembles on its graceful head, 


And the light wind comes stealing on its way, 
To kiss the lily in its liquid bed ; 


The flexile willow bows it to the stream, 


And seems more lovely in the twilight gleam. 
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A thousand flowers, that, through the scorching ray, 
Their sweetness from the sense had treasured up, 
Lavished their wealth upon the dying day, 
And made an offering pure of every cup, — 
As if they bowed in worship to the Sun, 
And offered incense when his task was done. 


Forth from a marble fount the waters splash, 
And twinkle down in many a mimic fall, — 

That ever in the light like diamonds flash; 
And in their melody they seem to call 

To old Euphrates, as he wanders by, 

And spreads his waters to the golden sky. 


A group of maidens by the willows bend, 

And weave their tresses by the twilight sky, 
Whilst ever on the air glad voices blend, 

And many a song and laugh are floating by 
To mingle with the sound of chiming waters, 
That lave the feet of dark-eyed Syrian daughters. 


“Lo! here,” cries one, ‘ the captive Mara tends, — 
Mara, the Jewess, queen-like in her woe ; 
Though many a victor to her beauty bends, 
The smile no more her gentle lips may know. 
Not for her own she weeps, but Judah’s wrongs, 
And pours her sorrows in their mystic songs. 


** Didst ever hear the music strange and high, 

The Jewish captives from their harp-strings bring, 
While Zion-ward they turn the kindling eye?” 
“Mara, approach ; — we fain would hear thee sing 
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A song of Zion, such as once ye sang 


When Jordan’s waters to the music rang.” 


The captive flung her tresses from her brow, 

And upward raised her dark and tearless eye, — 
Clasped her pale hands in agony of woe, 

And heaved her breast with many a smothered sigh ; 
Quick thronging visions o’er her spirit passed, — 


She lived again where childhood’s lot was cast. 


Lo! sad Judea’s vine-clad hills are there 
And fruitful Jordan, with its many streams, — 


Proud Lebanon, with cedars tall and fair, — 
And, midst her desolation, sadly gleams 
Lone Zion, widowed, childless, and oppressed, 


A Rachel, for her first-born son distressed. 


There, ‘neath a cottage, where the trailing vine 

In many a festoon o’er the lattice clings, 
An ancient matron seems alone to pine, 

And calls her children, while her arms she flings, 
To clasp the shadows, that her fancies raise, 


The cherished offspring of her happier days. 


But what is grief like hers, that matron old, 

Who spreads her white locks to the evening sky, 
When Zion stands bereft, her altars cold! 

And all her exiled children turn their eye 
To where the happier swallow builds her nest, 
And in the courts of God has found her rest. 


O’er Mara’s soul the power of music rushed, — 
Her harp the maidens from the willows bring: 
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Forth from her lips high thoughts and feelings gushed, 
‘‘ How can [ Zion’s songs, a captive, sing? 

How sing of Jordan, here by Babel’s strand ? 

How sing of Judah, in this dark, strange land? 


“Oh Zion! if I cease for thee 

My earliest vows to pay; — 

If for thy sad and ruined walls 
I ever cease to pray, — 

If I no more thy sacred courts 
With holy reverence prize, 

Or Zion-ward shall cease to turn 
My ever-longing eyes, — 

Or if the splendor round me thrown 
Shall touch this Jewish heart, 

And make me cease to prize thy joy 
Above all other art, — 

Oh! may this hand no more with skill 
E’er touch this sacred string, 

And may this tongue grow cold in death, 
Ere I shall cease to sing 

And pray for Zion’s holy courts, 
Or dare’ to bow the knee 

To these poor, blind, and helpless gods, 
Forgetful, Lord, of thee.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE TIARA.” 


Must we always depend upon foreigners 
for sketches of our own country ? Must our 
national customs and peculiarities be for ever 
viewed through imported magnifying glasses, 
which can take in but a small part at a time ? 
What is more picturesque, than our Southern 
climate, with its balmy atmosphere, its waving 
moss, its yellow jasmines, throwing their green 
leaves and curling tendrils over the tulip and 


magnolia trees in the depth of a northern 


winter, — which, though then only covered 


with their glossy, dark green foliage, will soon 
bring forth their magnificent flowers. But we 
will rather turn to the more hardy features 
of our country, —to a less beaten track. 
Come then, poor neglected Journal, what hast 
thou to offer? 

Cape Cod! ‘The first land in New Eng- 
land ever trod by Englishmen.’’* Who, no- 





* Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
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ble frontier of our new world, has made thy 
name immortal? For ages thou hast stood 
forth, breasting the foaming ocean in thy sol- 
itary grandeur, and lifting thy head amidst 
storms and whirlwinds, that would have con- 
verted to picturesque ruins the vaunted pal- 


aces and castles of Europe. Alas, no one 


speaks for thee, no one has drawn sketches 


of thy ‘life and manners,”’ fair Province- 
town! Yet one true American shall be found, 
one whose heart and head, all “‘ unknown to 


* are throbbing with love for his na- 


fame,’ 
tive soil, and for every human being that 
springs from it. 

It was on a bright evening in July, 1836, 
thus says the Journal, that we left Barnstable 
and proceeded twenty miles to Knowles’s at 
Orleans. Public houses are public property, 
and require no apology for mentioning names, 
especially when so much good can be said of 
them as of this. 

Who would not stop to dwell a moment on 
the agrémens, that neatness and good taste can 
throw over a humble abode. We found there 
books, maps, minerals, and shells ; and, lastly, a 
collection of silkworms in their various stages. 


It was all country virtw, the collection neither 
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rare nor costly ; but, when added to this in- 
tellectual treat, we found also excellent beds, 
and a good breakfast in the morning, with the 
rims of our earthen plates ornamented by the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet, we could 
not but rejoice in the growing taste of our 
country for literature, and allow that it was. 
well for the inner and outer man to be re- 
freshed at the same time. 

We proceeded on our expedition, through 
Eastham and Wellfleet, &c., places recorded 
by no historian, though dignified by a church, 
and now and then a house, with green window- 
frames, a bright yellow exterior, and an equal- 
ly bright red roof. 

No traveller ought to complain of sand hills 
and sand valleys, as this is the legitimate soil 


of Cape Cod. Sometimes you are agreeably 


surprised by the view of a little garden at- 


tached to a house, in which are cultivated 
vegetables for a comfortable dinner ; and some- 
times a field of corn or rye presents itself, in 
the growing season, to your view, proving 
that cultivation is not lost upon any soil, how- 
ever unfavorable. This will answer for one 
of the illustrations of the young mind; but 
perhaps a better is, that, for all this cultiva- 
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tion, they make the soil. What we may do 
for youth, in supplying the deficiency of natu- 
ral gifts, is a subject that can never cease 


to be interesting ; 


g; but, as it is irre-evant to 


my present purpose, I hurry on. 
Occasionally we had glimpses of the blue 
ocean, bordering the yellow sand. The road is 
midway on the Cape ; I say road, but the waste 
is in fact as pathless as the ocean ; no tracks 
of wheels or horses’ feet remain to indicate 
your course ; sometimes there is nothing in 
sight but sand, sand, everywhere! At about 
one o’clock we arrived at Truro, the last town, 
except Provincetown, on the Cape. We had 
travelled only about thirty miles since morn- 
ing ; but our horses were fagged, and one 
quite lame, and we determined to hire others 
for Provincetown, which was nine miles be- 
yond. We ordered dinner, and then walked 
up to the Cape Cod light-house, which is situ- 
ated on the highest point of land on the Cape. 
Mr. $ , who has the care of the light-house, 
joined us. He pointed out to us the spot 
where the Bruius, from Salem, was ship- 
wrecked about thirty years ago. Many will 
yet remember the sorrow and sympathy that 


sad event occasioned. ‘The captain was an 
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amiable and enterprising man, full of ardent 
hopes and expectations, and, though young, 
had won the confidence of his fellow citizens. 

Two other vessels from Salem sailed at the 
same time ; but their captains fortunately ran 
them on shore, as the only chance of saving 
the lives of the crew, or any of the property, 
in the tremendous storm which arose. It was 
in the month of February. The Brutus was 
in advance of the other two, and not driven 
on shore till late at night. A violent snow- 
storm came on; nothing at sea could stand 
the winds and waves. There are no rocks on 
the water’s edge; it is all sand, and a high 
cliff borders the beach ; on the highest part 
of this land is the light-house, perhaps three 
hundred feet above the ocean. The darkness 
of the night was extreme ; yet, after the vessel 
stranded on the sand, the crew, seventeen in 
number, gained the shore. When they found 


themselves on land, they were renovated with 


hope ; they considered the greatest danger as 


passed, and knew they must be near a hu- 
man habitation. Nothing, however, could be 
distinguished a few feet beyond them, owing 
to the tremendous darkness and the storm 
of snow and wind. On this shore, the poor 
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mariners wandered, cold and exhausted. Could 
they have attained a shelter at this period, 
their lives might have been saved ; but, though 
a small shed was erected on the beach, they 
passed it without being able to discover it. 

At length, one after another sank upon the 
snow, the captain among them. Two of the 
men raised him, and carried him in their arms, 
till life was extinct. When they perceived 
that he no longer breathed, they laid him 
down, and thought only of their own preser- 
vation. ‘Towards morning one of the sailors, 
in groping his way, placed his hand upon a 
fence ; he followed it till he came to the dwel- 
linghouse erected below the light-house. 

Here he had just strength enough to rouse 
the sleeping inhabitants, and make them com- 
prehend his melancholy story. Several men 
immediately went in pursuit of his compan- 
ions ; one of these was the narrator to us of 
the affecting event. The first man they dis- 
covered, had probably followed the other to 
the fence, as he was found leaning against 
it, without life, and frozen stiff! 

Four more were found alive, and the bodies 
of all the others except two ; three days after 
one of these also was discovered, buried in 
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the snow, and still alive. He was carried to 
the dwellinghouse and every aid was afforded 
him ; but he expired in a short time. The 
other was supposed to have been washed away 
by the ocean. 

The graves of five of the mariners are still 
to be seen. They are buried in the Truro 
graveyard ; the grass now covers their graves, 


and it is only to the inquiring traveller they 


are pointed out. ‘The remains of the captain 


were removed to Salem; by many there, this 
tempestuous night is still remembered and 
designated as the night of the three shipwrecks! 
How often I have heard and read of ship- 
wrecks, but never before realized the horrors 
of such a scene. The man, who stood before 
us, could point to the spot where the vessel 
was dashed to pieces by the fury of the waves, 
—to the track the unfortunate men pursued ; 
he described the thick darkness, —the howl- 
ing of the winds, mingled with the roar of the 
ocean, —the drifts of snow, —the pelting of 
sleet and hail, beating in their faces ; and it 
was all before me! I seated myself on the 
edge of the cliff and looked down on the beach 
many, many feet below. Never was there a 
more lovely day; the clear, blue sky was 
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above, —the sun shone bright and dazzling 
upon the ocean, — pleasant voices were around 
me, —the tones of friendship, and gay and 
happy childhood ; I covered my face and for- 
got them all. I heard only the howling of 
the storm ; I saw only the poor mariners, and 
the shipwreck of the Brutus. 
# * * * * 

How varied is life, and how happily our 

feelings accommodate themselves to the sit- 


uations in which‘we are placed. At four, we 


were on our way to Provincetown, leaving our 
jaded horses, and hiring fresh ones and a 
man acquainted with the route. This is abso- 
lutely necessary, for the road depends upon 
the state of the tide. It was now so high as 
to oblige us to ford small rivers. We passed 
the high cliffs, where it is supposed the sea 
once flowed ; also the place where the Pil- 
grim Fathers discovered the corn and beans 
of the Indians. Our guide told us, it was still 
a ‘curious place’’ for raising corn; that he - 
owned a few acres there himself, and raised 
fifty bushels to the acre. 

It is about nine miles from Truro to Prov- 
incetown, and the road leads through a dreary 
waste of sand and water. Once we came to an 
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oasis in the desert, a valley between two ver- 
dant hills. It seemed wholly foreign to the spot, 
and was strewed with shrubs and wild roses. 
We stopped awhile, and walked to enjoy it. 
One of the party still continued his walk, long 
after the others had resumed their seats in 
the carriages ; at length he found himself 
separated from us, by one of those rivers, that 
the tide had raised. To go back was quite 
impossible, as it was growing late ; and he 
walked on one side, and our horses on the 
other, for some distance, probably both par- 
ties wondering how we were to meet again. 
Our guide, who had remained silent, suddenly 
stopped his horses, and threw down his reins ; 
then, darting out of the waggon, he walked 
to the edge of the water, pulled off his shoes, 
rolled up his pantaloons, and waded to the 
other side. In a few moments, we saw our 
friend seated on the shoulders of the man, 
who waded back with him, with apparent 


ease, though the gentleman was twice the size 


of his porter. One of the party said, “I 


expected every moment to see you fall with 
your burden, or put him down.” 

“‘May be I should,” said the man, chuck- 
ling, “‘if I could have found a place deep 
enough, to take him up better.” 
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There seemed to be something of that sly, 
quiet kind of humor, in this true-born Yan- 
kee, that reminded me of some of Cooper’s 
characters. 

After several hours of tedious travel, we 
arrived at Provincetown. It certainly is a 
strange-looking place. When the tide is low, 


you ride some way upon the beach; but the 


tide was high with us, and we were obliged 
to still continue travelling through the sand. 
Every map exhibits the circular sweep of 
Cape Cod. Provincetown is situated on the 
margin of the harbour, and is, of course, cir- 
cular in its form. At the extremity of the 
Cape, is Race Point light-house, which you see 
from the higher parts of the road. The old in- 
habitants used to call it, “‘Jumping-off Point.” 
The houses in Provincetown are put down any- 
where ; some of them so close together, that 
it seems as if they had quarrelled for the spot, 
and others so far apart, that you might think 
they had retreated from each other in disgust. 
It is only two years since they have laid out a 
street. Formerly people bought their lots, and 
built where they fancied ; and, as there are all 
sorts of fancies in the world, some chose that 
the back door of their houses should afford an 
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entrance directly into the front door of an- 
other. Sometimes there is a range of fish- 
flakes between. In the summer season, the 
men are away on their fishing business, and 
do not return till October. They are a hardy, 
adventurous race, with bones and sinews, but 
not troubled with nerves or flesh. 

We entered the town through the sand, our 
poor horses ploughing knee deep ; a few chil- 
dren gathered together, and very easily kept 
up with us. Probably the great object of at- 
traction was a small colt, only three months 
old, that had dutifully followed its mother from 
Truro. ‘The poor little thing had to ford the 
rivers, and travel nine miles after us through 
the heat and sand. The /wo-legged colts, that 
ran after us, were, upon the whole, a likely 
race, and apparently formed the population of 
the place, as scarcely a grown person was 
visible. It is probable, that the present gen- 


eration will be a more literary one than their 


fathers, as there is a very respectable academy 
built on one of the sand-banks. 

The houses are placed irregularly, most of 
them facing the water, and some few quite 
on the edge, when the tide is up. These 
are raised on stakes, that the water may flow 
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under them, and are the primeval habitations. 
Behind many of the houses are their gardens, 
or, in other words, their fish-flakes. The 
street, through which you enter the town, is 
an irregular, sandy road, which winds among 
fish-flakes and houses. On one side is the har- 
bour, and, on the other side, the more modern 
built houses, generally of one story, with a door 
in the middle, and windows on each side of 
it. Many of them are painted, and have little 
yards in front, with shrubbery and grass. 
Directly behind them rise the high sand-banks. 
These are not so dreary-looking as one would 
imagine ; for they are covered with shrubs and 
reedy grass, that give them quite a verdant 
aspect below. A spirit of order and taste is 
fast prevailing ; there is great care taken to 
guard the verdure upon the high banks ; pla- 
cards are placed upon posts,’ stating that no 
one can climb the hills, or commit any depre- 
dation, under a penalty of two dollars. There 
are paths, which people are freely permitted 
to ascend ; they wind among long reeds and 
stunted shrubbery, and are extremely steep, 
the sand constantly. giving way under your 
feet. Fatiguing, however, as is this ascent, 


you scarcely feel it, owing to the bracing 
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sea air. The summit of the cliff affords a 
superb prospect. You look down upon the 
pigmy town, and off upon the broad ocean, 
that ever-living image of eternity! In our 
ascent we gathered a few berries, that they 
call the pear-berry ; they much resemble the 
blue-berry, but are larger and sweeter, and 
have a pear shape. The best-looking houses 
(and some of them are on a city scale) are high 
up from the water. There is a large hotel, 
with the sign of the Golden Ball; there are 
also three meeting-houses. In short, take 
away the fish-flakes and salt-works, and cover 
the sand with clay, and you would have a 
beautiful sea residence ; but do all this, and 
you destroy the vitals of Provincetown, for 
these are the source of its prosperity. 

I am something like Old Mortality ; I always 
hunt for grave-yards, wherever I go. They 
often give the chronological history of a place ; 
and, if there is a verse of flattery on the 
half-buried grave-stone, it also affords an ex- 
cellent moral. I went over a tremendous sand- 
hill, and descended upon a verdant plain, 
where stood a church and a house. Never was 


there such a quiet-looking spot ; it seemed shut 


out from the world, a little nest, where con- 
10 
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tentment might fix its home. Opposite was the 
burial-place ; there were no ancient dates ; 
the early inhabitants consigned dust to dust 
without any memorials. On our return we 


passed one or two gardens ; every thing looked 


luxuriant ; yet this is all artificial soil, and 
made of mud from the sea. The growth of the 
place within a few years is marvellous. The 
people are giving their children a good edu- 
cation, and the march must be onward. They 
are temperate and moral in their habits. ‘That 
the place is growing in wealth there can be no 
doubt ; a house-lot in an eligible, business 
part of the town, forty feet in front, and one 
hundred and twenty in the rear, sells for a 
thousand dollars. ‘The harbour and beach are 
fine, but no large vessels can approach near. 
It was this circumstance that drove the Pilgrim 
Fathers from Provincetown, where they first 
landed ; they were obliged to wade so far 
into the mud and water, at low tide, to arrive 
at their boats, that they sent a deputation to 
discover a more favorable situation; they 
went up the Paynim River ; and finally fixed 
on an island opposite Plymouth, where they 
passed the winter. 

Only a few boats now lay in the harbour, and 
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a few larger craft were hauled up for repair ; 
for the men were all out on their fishing voy- 
ages. It is before they sail, that Province- 
town may be seen in its glory from the high 
sand-hills; then the harbour is filled with 
perhaps five hundred boats of different sizes. 


They choose a bright, clear morning, 


a glori- 
ous sun, and auspicious breezes, and start on 
their race together. 

Such was Provincetown in 1836 ; what it is 
now, it may be diflicult to conjecture ; what 


it will be two years hence, still more difficult. 


Improvement is making rapid strides, and the 


seeker of novelty must hasten his visit, if he 
wishes to view the place, while it retains the 
curious and out-of-the-way features of its early 
settlement. 

But I have said nothing of the fair sex. 
Strange as it may seem, there. is little to say. 
There was scarcely a female visible. Curios- 
ity, so liberally attributed to women, did not 
bring them out. We walked through the sand, 
passing the houses, and at every step sunk 
deep in the soil; often a board is placed to 
walk on, which is a great relief. No females 
were gazing from the windows. I am fully 
convinced, curiosity, and its attendant satellite, 
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gossip, belong to a different state of society. 
Had it not been, that I was fortunately in- 
trusted with a commission from a young sailor 
to his aged grandmother, I might have left 
Provincetown without seeing any of this part 
of creation ; and, probably, in imitation of au- 
thors, who have visited our country, and noted 
its peculiarities, | might have sagely recorded, 
that there were no women at Provincetown, 
only men ;—that their boats were their wives, 
and codfish their children. 

The good old lady, that I hunted'out, set me 
right in this respect. It was difficult to find 
her; she seemed to be forgotten by the in- 
habitants, and had outlived all her contempo- 
raries. 

When I delivered her the money, she re- 
ceived it with apparent indifference, but made 


eager inquiries after Jephthah, her grandson. 


‘‘He is a good boy,” said she, “ for sending 
it to me, but I don’t want it ; you may take it 
back to him.’”’ I told her, that I did not know 
where to find him, and advised her to keep it 
for him. ‘I never shall see him again,”’ said 
she ; ‘‘ he was the last, and now I am alone, 
alone !”’ She repeated this word with pathos, 
but without any melancholy expression. 
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It was rather by questions, that I collected 
her simple history. I had purchased from a 
print-shop a picture of no great value ; under 
it was written, ‘‘ The Belle of Cape Cod”’ ; it 
was in my portfolio, and I showed it to her. 
She evidently did not understand what belle 
meant. I explained it, and said, it was the 
beauty of Cape Cod. She looked at it atten- 
tively, and remarked, that it was “not like 
her.”’ 

“Did you know her?” I asked. 

“'Yes,”’ replied she ; ‘‘ she was married in 
April, and the last of May her husband went 
off on his fishing voyage. While he was get- 
ting ready, Kate was as busy as he was; she 
waded backwards and forwards to the vessel, 


I Suppose, a hundred times ; and, after they 


had cried, and kissed, and taken leave on 
shore, nothing would do but she must off 
again, and then he must needs come back 
with her, and so they did twice, and then he 
was obliged to quit her. Well, she went up 
on the highest point of land, and there she 
sat watching the schooner till she could see 
it no longer ; that very night she was taken 
sick, and long, long before he came back, in 
October, she was laid in her grave.”’ 
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“Did she take cold?” said I. 

‘‘ T don’t know,” replied she ; ‘ it makes no 
odds whether she did or not, as she died.”’ 

‘“‘How long ago was it?” said I. She 
hesitated a moment, and then replied, 

‘¢ About seventy years.” 

After I recovered from my surprise, I in- 
quired what became of her husband. 

‘‘ He took on a spell,”’ said she, ‘‘ and then 
he married again. Jephthah is his and my 
grandson.”’ 

‘TT hope your married life was a happy 
one,”’ said [. 

‘¢T have had my share of happiness, I sup- 
pose,’ replied she. ‘I lost my husband and 


three grown-up sons; two died at sea, on 


whaling voyages. All ae gone now But 
Jephthah ; and I shall never see him again. 
People, who live as many years as I have 
done, must expect changes. Life is like a 
pot of coffee; if you are obliged to drink it 


all up, you must take the settlings some way 
or other. Mine were shook up, and, though 
the coffee was a little thick, it was better than 
taking them all together at the last. Jephthah 
was a great comfort to me; and my old age 
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has been a happy one; tell the dear boy so, 
if you see him, and give him my blessing.” 

As I am somewhat excitable, I felt disposed 
for what Madame de Staél calls a scene, when 
I parted with the grandmother, and my eyes 
were overflowing ; but there were such calm- 
ness, simplicity, and resignation in her manner, 
that they checked my emotions. She had taken 
life as God had sent it, mingled with sorrow 
and joy. I learned, with regret, that she had 
never been taught to read; for I thought of 
the one book, that would have converted resig- 
nation into blessed hope. 

The next morning the tide was low, and we 
took leave of Provincetown, and rode two or 
three miles on the beach. 


A short time since, [ had an opportunity of 


inquiring about the grandmother. Her pre- 


diction had proved true. She died q few 
months after I saw her; and Jephthah is still 


ploughing the ocean in a merchant ship. 





IL SASSO RANCIO. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN, 
BY NATHANIEL GREENE. 
Tue lake of Como, the most delightful of 


all the lakes at the foot of the Alps, is sur- 


rounded by mountains eight or nine thousand 


feet high, descending towards the lake, and 


generally terminating in hills resembling ter- 
races. Near Nobialio, however, the mountain 
extends its long chain of high and precipitous 
rocks quite into the lake. ‘The name of Sasso 
Rancio ( Orange Rock) has been given to this 
mountain, in consequence of the orange color, 
which the rocks derive from the presence of 
large quantities of iron ore. The road, which 
conducts the traveller from Italy into Ger- 
many, runs along these rocks at a great ele- 
vation above the waters of the lake. It is so 
narrow, that it can be traversed only by pe- 
destrians, and in some places so dangerous, 
that a single false step is inevitable destruc- 
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tion. A body of Russian troops, attached to 
the army of Bellegarde, were compelled to 
attempt this difficult pass in 1779 ; but a large 
proportion of those Scythian adventurers mis- 
erably perished in the lake beneath, or upon 


the rocks projecting into the intermediate 


space. A disaster of later occurrence, how- 


ever, has given a more painful interest to this 
locality, the narration of which is calculated 
to excite the deepest sympathies of our nature. 
The following is a translation of the story as 
it appeared in an Italian publication, for which 
it was furnished by the curate of Menaggio, 
a man of undoubted veracity. 

A small village upon the Alps, above Do- 
maso, was the birth-place of Rosalie. At the 
age of sixteen, resplendent with health, beauty, 
and youthful spirits, she was the pride of her 
native village, and the envy of all the maid- 
ens of the three neighbouring parishes. Her 
mother, who had enjoyed the advantages of a 
city residence in her earlier years, had taught 
her many accomplishments ; and a maternal 
uncle, a professor of belles lettres in Perugia, 
had cultivated her mind with great assiduity. 

In accordance with the usage of the neigh- 


bourhood, she wore a dress of woollen stuff, 
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cut after the fashion of the Capuchins. This 
singular apparel, used in Sicily by certain 
devotees of the saint from whom the maiden 
derived her name, had been introduced from 
thence by inhabitants of these mountains, who 
have long been in the habit of repairing to 
that island for employment. But the belt of 
polished leather, with which Rosalie confined 


her robe about her waist, was always bright, 


and fastened with a buckle of burnished silver. 
The collar, which fell over her well-formed 
shoulders and covered her bosom, was of a 
snowy whiteness, and added to the youthful 
vivacity of her appearance. 

Her father led an honest and laborious life 
in Palermo, where he consoled himself with 
the hope of returning in a few years to his 
native hills, to enjoy in the bosom of his de- 
lightful family the fruits of his labor and 
economy. Rosalie and her mother attended 
to the cultivation of a beautiful little farm, 
which had belonged to their family for some- 
thing like three centuries. The innocence of 
her life added lustre to the charms of the 
delicate girl. 

A much-frequented fair is held once a year 
at Gravedona. Among the youths who at- 
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tended this fair in 1805, for the purpose of 
amusement. and not for business, Vincenzo 
* * * was by far the handsomest. He was 
a native of Menaggio, a considerable village 
upon the opposite shore of the lake, and was 
the only son of a man, who, from a poor 
pedler, had accumulated great wealth by the 
dishonest means of contraband trade. Vin- 


cenzo saw Rosalie as she was negotiating 


the purchase of some ribbons, and was much 


struck with her pleasing appearance. Per- 
haps her singular dress, although neither un- 
known nor new to him, contributed to attract 
his delighted gaze. He followed her through 
the crowd for a long time, admiring her grace- 
ful carriage, and that beautiful form which 
was but ill concealed by her claustral dress. 
At length she and her mother left Gravedona 
for Domaso ; and still he followed her. Al- 
though not generally timid, he was neverthe- 
less so much awed by the modest demeanor 
and commendable reserve of the maiden, that 
he kept at a respectful distance without daring 
to address her. Fortune came to his aid, 
however, and gave him an opportunity to in- 
terpose himself between her and an enraged 


animal, which she encountered in the way. 
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This enabled him to make her acquaintance, 
and obtain permission of both mother and 
daughter to escort them home. 

Who can portray the blessedness of those 
moments, when virtuous love first dawns in 
youthful hearts ? ‘The dangerous service ren- 
dered by her deliverer awakened in Rosalie 
a sense of gratitude, which was but the pre- 
cursor of a more tender feeling. Her modest 
thanks were so tremulously spoken, and her 
ingenuous countenance beamed with such evi- 


dent sincerity and kindness, that the enrap- 


tured youth dissembled not when he declared 
this the happiest event of his life. 

Upon their arrival at Domaso, Vincenzo 
reluctantly took his leave; but not until he 
had learned from Rosalie’s own lips, that her 
pious mother usually conducted her to the 
very ancient church of Gravedona on the first 
sabbath of every month. This discovery, by 
affording the certainty of again beholding the 
lovely maiden, alleviated his sorrow at parting. 

Men who have been coarsely reared, and 
from a state of destitution have acquired 
wealth, ordinarily feel the value of a good 
education more than others. Vincenzo’s fa- 
ther, who was one of these, had determined 
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that nothing should be wanting in the educa- 


tion and accomplishment of his son. Hence 
he had caused him to be instructed in litera- 
ture and jurisprudence at Pavia, and in all 
gentlemanly exercises at Milan. His own 
ambition was the incentive to these efforts 
in behalf of his son. Possessor of a large 
and constantly increasing fortune, it was his 
most ardent desire, that Vincenzo should 
emerge from the class in which he was born, 
and his proud hopes aspired even to a noble 
alliance for,his son. ‘The youth, however, of 
a philosophical disposition, and naturally in- 
clined to the softer affections and sympathies, 
fed his well-regulated mind with no vain as- 
pirations. 

When the desired sabbath arrived, Vin- 
cenzo was seen in his light bark at an early 
hour, crossing the lake towards Gravedona. 
After waiting a long time at the church, he 
at length discerned the approaching maiden, 
whose face became suffused with a modest 
blush on seeing him again. 

I will not undertake to narrate their con- 
versations, nor how Vincenzo obtained the 
mother’s permission to visit their humble 
dwelling.’ The course of these events may 
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be easily imagined by the reader. I will only 
say, that, through the year subsequent to this 
interview, Vincenzo crossed the lake to Do- 
maso every alternate day, generally returning 
to Menaggio in the evening. Love was the 


pilot of his little bark, Hope led him forth, 


and Memory cheered his return. Rosalie’s 
ingenuous manners, her affectionate heart, 
and the brightness of her cultivated intellect, 
had so fascinated the youth, that he firmly be- 
lieved he should have loved her with an affec- 
tion no less ardent, even had she not been, 
as she was, adorned with singular beauty. 
Conscious that his affection was recipro- 
cated with equal fervor, Vincenzo began to 
take measures for the accomplishment of a 
union so much desired. ‘The mother of Ro- 
salie was authorized by her husband to dis- 
pose of the daughter’s hand, and her consent 
was obtained. But the steady refusal of Vin- 
cenzo’s father opposed an insuperable obstacle 
to the marriage. ‘The tears and entreaties of 
the youth were lost upon the proud and am- 
bitious old man, who obstinately persisted in 
forbidding what he considered an unequal 
alliance. At length, in reply to his son’s 
continued solicitations, the father angrily ex- 
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claimed, ‘‘ It was not to enable you to marry 
a peasant girl, that I have endured so many 
fatigues in amassing wealth ; nor was it that 
you might ally yourself with the plough, that 
I have caused you to be so delicately reared.” 

Aware of the ambitious views of his proud 
father, Vincenzo had feared that he should 
find him at first opposed to his wishes; he 
had, nevertheless, hoped that he would finally 
yield to his tears and supplications. But this 
inexorable repulse came upon him like a 
thunderbolt. Stunned by the blow, he re- 
paired to Rosalie’s mother for sympathy and 
advice. ‘* My daughter,” replied the discreet 
mother, ‘‘ can never become your wife against 
your father’s will. I feel fer you, Vincenzo, 
and yet more do I compassionate my poor 
daughter, who may not have strength to sus- 
tain this cruel intelligence. But honor and 
maternal duty alike compel me to say to you, 
that, from this day, you must see Rosalie no 
more, except to offer her your hand with your 
father’s consent. You are too considerate, 
not to be willing to submit to this indispensable 
requirement.”’ 

At this moment the daughter entered. Vin- 
cenzo had not courage to speak to her, but, 
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pressing her hand, burst into tears. Rosalie, 
at once divining the meaning of these tears, 
fell to the earth in a swoon. Her mother 
took her in her arms, and motioned Vincenzo 
to depart. The latter returned to his father, 
threw himself at his feet, and solemnly assured 
him, that, by prohibiting these nuptials, he 
would destroy his only son. But the vain 
plebeian, unchangeable in his purpose, coldly 
replied, by directing him to prepare for an 
immediate journey to Milan, whence he should 
not return until he had eradicated this unwor- 
thy passion from his breast. 


His grief at seeing himself deprived of every 


a 
g 
hope of possessing Rosalie, the severe but 
just prohibition of her mother, his unwilling- 
ness to depart, and, in fine, the struggle of 
love, anger, and despair in his bosom, so 
wrought upon the unhappy youth, that he 
took to his bed with a raging fever. 

Forty days had passed since the afflicted 


Rosalie had obtained any tidings of Vincenzo, 


when one morning she received the following 


letter, in which she recognised the characters 
of her lover, though traced with a trembling 
hand. 


“For more than a month, oh Rosalie, I 
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have been confined to the bed of sickness, a 
victim to my father’s inflexible will and my 
inhuman destiny. I feel, that in a few days 
I shall be numbered with the dead. Oh Ro- 
salie! if you have the least feeling of com- 
passion, do not let your faithful lover descend 
to the tomb without an opportunity of bidding 
you a last adieu! My father has departed 
for Como, where he will remain three days. 
There is no one with me but my kind and 


affectionate aunt. 


‘¢ Pray, Rosalie! pray, persuade your good 


mother to the most holy work of bringing you 
to see me. Will she deny this last consola- 
tion to one who is dying for having too dearly 
loved her virtuous daughter? If she will 
yield neither to your prayers nor mine, say 
to her, that duty, and even religion, impose 
upon her this sacrifice. She may save from 
death. 

‘Ah yes! your presence, the mere sight 
of one for whose sake alone the light is dear 
to me, the mild beaming of your eyes, your 
words of sympathy and compassion ; who 
knows but they will renovate my strength, and 
snatch its prey from the yawning sepulchre ? 

‘But, at all events, I desire to see you. 

11 
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Yes, I desire, I must see you! I must press 
to my pale lips that dear hand, of which I am 
denied the possession. Death will then ap- 
pear less terrible ; and, if you once more 
assure me of your love, it will perhaps enable 
me to await with tranquillity the awful mo- 
ment of dissolution.” 

What were the feelings, what the agony, of 
the wretched girl, on reading this sad letter ! 
To embrace her mother and conjure her to 
comply with Vincenzo’s request, and then to 


weep, and weep, and weep,—such was the 


part to which the unhappy one had recourse. 


How could the tender heart of the mother 
resist so many tears, so much sorrow? ‘The 
despair and grief of Rosalie became so ex- 
cessive, as to cause her mother to tremble, 
not only for the life of Vincenzo, but for that 
also of her daughter. 

‘‘ Since you are so resolutely bent upon 
this visit,’’ said the mother to Rosalie, “I 
am disposed to gratify you; but how is it 
possible to proceed to Menaggio at the pres- 
ent moment? Hear you not how {furiously 
the storm is raging ? Stefano, who has just 
arrived from Domaso, says, that even the 
courier from Lindo found it impossible to 
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cross the lake, and was compelled to take 
the circuitous route by land.” 

*¢ And we, dear mother, must take this same 
route ; I know it is a long distance from here 
to Menaggio, — nearly fifteen miles, — but 
God will give us strength, my mother, and 
we shall save Vincenzo. Yes, my mother, 
we shall rescue him from death; it will be 
a deed of mercy, and Heaven will reward you. 
I will tell him, that, because he loves me, he 
ought to live, as his Rosalie would infallibly 
follow him to the tomb.”’ 


“1 will do every thing in my power to 


please you, my dear child ; but are you really 
aware how difficult and dangerous this land 


route is in certain places? Does not even 
the idea of passing the Sasso Rancio, in the 
midst of this terrible storm, fill you with 
terror ?”’ 

‘‘Oh my mother, my mother! is there any 
peril which can discourage one who loves, 
and sees the object of that love perishing ° 
I shall walk upon the brink of that deep pre- 
cipice not less securely than the young kids 
upon our mountain-tops. As for you, dear 
mother, you can have Stefano by your side ; 
he is strong and active, and will safely sustain 
you over the most difficult passes.” 
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It was eleven o’clock in the morning when 
the two females left their village, accompanied 
by their neighbour Stefano. They stopped a 
short time at Dongo to procure refreshments, 
but Rosalie could not be induced to partake 
of them. At Rezzonico they made another 
short halt, and thence proceeded to Acqua 
Seria. ‘The heavens were obscured, the wea- 
ther was tempestuous, and it was now nearly 
sunset. The Sasso Rancio, formidable in the 
brightest hour and most favorable season, was 
now rendered frightful by the raging elements 
and approaching night. Again they started. 
A strange terror possessed the mind of Ro- 
salie’s mother, which made her shudder. She 
would have given every thing she possessed 
in the world to avoid attempting that fearful 


passage, but could not bring herself to dis- 
appoint her daughter by proposing to stop. 
The latter, now that she was near her dying 
idol, seemed to become a different being from 
her former self. She no longer appeared to 
see, hear, or attend to any thing; she was 


not alarmed by the wind, the rain, the dark- 
ness. She seemed to be in a state of hallu- 
cination, and firmly to believe, that the power 
of love could prevail over nature, and even 


death itself. 
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The mother, supported by Stefano, pro- 
ceeded cautiously along the difficult path cut 
in the rocks high up on the Sasso Rancio. 
Rosalie, absorbed in her own thoughts, fol- 
lowed her, heedless of the peril. They had 
already passed a considerable portion of the 
distance, when a sudden cry froze the blood 
in the mother’s veins. ‘Turning instantly, she 
saw, — ah, cruel sight !— saw Rosalie, whose 
foot had slipped in the most dangerous pass, 
precipitated headlong down the dread abyss. 
No power on earth could now save the falling 


girl. Her tender limbs were torn and bruised 


by the rough projecting points, as she bounded 


from rock to rock, until she finally disap- 
peared in the lake below. Alas, it would 
have been a harrowing spectacle for any 
human eye! And yet a mother was destined 
to sustain the horror ! 

She would have thrown herself down the 
precipice after her poor child, but Stefano 
withheld her by main force. With great diffi- 
culty he then conveyed her to Gaeta, where 
they remained until the corpse of the maiden 
was found and rescued from the fury of the 
waves. The distracted mother, after bathing 
it with her tears, caused it to be transported 
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to Domaso. The funeral rites having been 
duly performed in the little church of that 
place, it was interred in the cemetery not far 
from the shore of the lake, to which the 
maidens of the neighbouring villages make a 
pilgrimage every year, to scatter flowers upon 
her grave. 

This unhappy event was studiously con- 
cealed from Vincenzo. Receiving no reply 
to his letter, nor hearing any intelligence from 
Rosalie, he came to the conclusion, that her 
mother persisted in her rigid prohibition. 
Youthful vigor and latent hope gradually re- 
stored him to health. As soon as he recov- 
ed sufficient strength, he determined, at what- 
ever risk, to see the beloved maiden once 
again. 

Circumstances delayed his arrival at Do- 
maso until three hours after sunset. Finding 


it too late to go up to the village of Rosalie, 
he went to lodge at the house of a friend 


who was acquainted with the state of his 
heart, and not ignorant of the deplorable fate 
of the object of his affections. He was a man 
of prudence and discretion, and as such was 
held in great esteem by Vincenzo. Fearing 
that, if Vincenzo were at once informed of 
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the sad occurrence, the blow would be heavier 
than he could bear, the kind host took an 
opportunity during supper, to mention, that 
Rosalie and her mother had gone to visit her 
father at Palermo, he having sent for her, on 
hearing that Vincenzo’s father had refused his 
consent to the nuptials. Nor was this state- 
ment entirely without foundation; as the 
mother, unable to endure the sight of places 


and objects which constantly renewed her 


grief by reminding her of her beloved daugh- 


ter, had removed to the residence of her 
husband in Sicily. 

Vincenzo sighed deeply at this intelligence, 
but observed, that on the following day he 
would at least revisit the house where he had 
so often wooed her who was dearer to him 
than life. Meanwhile he began to meditate 
a voyage to Sicily, and, as is usual with 
lovers, indulged in a thousand dreams of 
happiness to come. 

Early the next morning Vincenzo, in com- 
pany with his friend, proceeded to the de- 
serted cottage of Rosalie. Upon coming in 
view of the well-remembered house, covered 
with the spreading branches of luxuriant vines, 
he was seized with an unusual tremor, and 
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his eyes overflowed with tears. <A little dog, 
which Rosalie had raised with great affection, 
and upon which she had bestowed the name 
of Fortunato, came out to meet him, wagging 
his tail in token of welcome recognition, but 
with pendent ears and a melancholy whine, 
which seemed to say, *‘ Rosalie is no longer 
here.”’ The old servant of the house was 
seated upon the threshold. Her sorrow for 
the death of Rosalie was little less than that 
of the mother ; for she had carried her in 
her arms when a child, loved her as a daugh- 
ter, and was beloved with filial affection in 
return. At seeing Vincenzo, she gave a sud- 


den cry and burst into tears. Vincenzo’s 


companion motioned her to be silent, and, 


covering her face with her hands, she made 
way for them to enter the door. 

Vincenzo desired first to visit the garden. 
It was then the beginning of March; a 
monthly rose was blooming there, in a vase 
which he had formerly presented to Rosalie. 
He plucked the rose, and bathing it with 
tears, exclaimed, ‘‘ How often has Rosalie 
presented to me roses from this vase! It 
was the object of her peculiar care. But 
how much more fragrant were the flowers 
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gathered by her hand!” Then, seating him- 
self upon an angle of the wall extending 


along the eastern side of the garden, ‘‘ Here,”’ 


said he, ‘“‘ was the dear girl accustomed to 
sit and watch the road by whigh I came every 
second day to make my protestations of eter- 


*» He wept while examining these 


nal love. 
dear places and indulging these affecting re- 
collections ; but his sadness was tempered by 
that consoling confidence which hope inspires. 

He also wished to see the little chamber 
where Rosalie passed her innocent nights. 
The diminutive room was stripped of all its 
furniture, nor did he see even the little couch 
where her placid sleep had been cheered by 
the golden dreams of love. Upon the naked 
walls on one side hung a wooden crucifix, 
and on the other a picture of the saint whose 
name she bore. The gloom of the little 
chamber, formerly adorned with simple fur- 
niture and flowers, the silence which pervaded 
it, the sense of solitude and desertion, dis- 
quieted the heart of Vincenzo, and vaguely 
suggested to him the idea of death. ‘“ If my 
friend, with a merciful and considerate decep- 
tion, has hidden the truth from me! If Ro- 
salie should be no more! Ah, dreadful 
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thought!” His mind now reverted to the 
tears of the old servant, and he seemed to 
hear the voice of the departed maiden issuing 
from the depths of the tomb. 

Vincenzo ingtantly fled from the house in 
which he had passed so many happy hours ; 
nor had he even courage to turn and look 
upon it. He seized his friend’s arm for sup- 
port, but dared not interrogate him. The 
death of Rosalie had become for Vincenzo a 
dreadful truth of which he was conscious, 
but feared to have the certainty. Two months 
he remained in the house of his friend with- 
out ever uttering a word, and taking scarcely 
food enough to sustain life. At length, having 
one day wandered into the cemetery, he ob- 


served a grave covered with fresh violets. 


Poor Stefano had just scattered these flowers 
upon the last resting-place of his good and 
beautiful neighbour, whose unhappy death it 
had been his lot to witness. Vincenzo ques- 
tioned him, and the good man could conceal 
nothing from the despairing lover. 

The next morning Vincenzo was missed by 
his sympathizing friend, and for a long time 
no tidings of him could be obtained. After 
many months, however, it was ascertained 
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that he had betaken himself to a deserted hut, 
upon the summit of the gigantic Legnone, 


where he spent his days in wandering about 
the rocks and snows of that bleak region, 


until mental and physical suffering had finally 
ended his miserable existence. 

In his portfolio, which was afterwards found 
by some mountaineers, were carefully pre- 
served the letters which it seems he was in 
the habit of writing every evening to Rosalie, 
the same as if she had been yet living to 
receive them. Should those letters ever be 
published, they will at least serve to show, 
how different is the real language of an im- 
passioned heart from the cold style invented 
by romancers. 





LEONOR. 
BY MRS. OSGOOD. 


Leonor loved a noble youth; 

But light was Leonor’s maiden truth ; 

She left her love for wealth forsooth ! 
Faithless Leonor! 


Now she paces a palace hall; 
Lords and ladies await her call; 
Wearily Leonor turns from all ; 
Languid Leonor! 


Leonor lies on a couch of down; 

The jewel-light of a Ducal crown 

Gleams through her tresses of sun-lit brown ; 
Beautiful Leonor ! 


Leonor’s robe is a tissue of gold, 
Flashing in every graceful fold ; 


And braided gems on her arms are rolled ; 


Radiant Leonor ! 


Diamonds sparkle in Leonor’s zone, 

With a starlike glory in every stone; 

But the heart they smile over is cold and lone! 
Joyless Leonor! 
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To be free once more she would give them all, 

The crown, the couch, and the sculptured hall, 

And the robe, with its rich and shining fall ; 
Poor, lost Leonor! 


Like a captive bird, through the beaming bar 

Of gold she looks on her home afar, 

And it wooes her there like a holy star; 
Vainly, Leonor ! 


Leonor’s lip hath lost its bloom ; 


Her proud blue eyes are dark with gloom; 


She will sleep in peace in her early tomb! 
Suffering Leonor! 














THE COMET. 


BY S. AUSTIN, JUN. 


Ir was a fine, clear night, in the summer 
of 18**,. A party of serenaders were abroad 
in the city. One of them, remarking upon 
the brilliancy of the heavens, discovered a 
small star, of unusual color and singular ap- 
pearance. 

“Tt is unlike a star, comet, or planet,”’ 
said he, showing it to his companions. 

«°T’ is the lost Pleiad,’? said one, ‘in 
search of her sisters.” 

“‘ Yes,” said another, ‘‘ our music has led 
her astray ; 


9? 


‘ For music shall untune the spheres.’ 


“Let the stars look to the matter,” said 
a third; ‘‘’t is no concern of ours. What 
is Hecuba to us? Come! it is after mid- 
night, and we have yet three places to visit.”’ 

A sentimentalist sat at his window. — There 
was the grandeur of the midnight firmament ; 
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the sublime silence of the scene; ‘ the 
poetry of heaven.” 

He sag a star, with a red and scowling 
aspect. Its eye, contrasted with those around, 
was unlike, strange, unnatural. It was a 
blemish upon Night’s escutcheon. 

A wagoner trudged by the side of his team. 
They stopped to drink at a lonely brook. 
He looked round upon the sky ; *“‘ My eyes, 


what a power o’ stars ! ”’ 


There was one, a 
strange and queer-looking sort of a star. 
‘It looks like a scarecrow in a cornfield ! ”’ 

There appeared, a few days after, in one 
of the public journals, in a column of unim- 
portant items, a shert paragraph ; ‘‘ A small 
comet has appeared in the southwest part of 
the heavens, visible about midnight.”’ 

The serenader and his friend were lounging 
abroad. 


“T was right,”’ 


said he, ‘‘ in my conjecture 
the other night ; it was a comet which we 
saw.” 
‘¢ And what then ?’’ said his friend. 
‘Why, then, my vision is more acute than 
yours.”’ 


‘And what then ?’’ said his friend. 


“Why, then, I advise you to procure a 
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tub, and live like your prototype of old, 
Diogenes.”’ 

‘‘Is there any thing new in «the gay 
world ? ”’ said the sentimentalist, to a lovely 
young lady ; ‘‘ any thing to amuse 


‘the mind of desultory man ; 


> 3 99 


Studious of change, and pleased with novelty : 

“Oh yes,” said she ; ‘‘ we have a stranger 
come to town.”’ 

‘¢ And who may he be?” 

‘‘One who comes under very suspicious 
circumstances ; he brings letters to no one ; 
his face is flushed, and indicates intemper- 
ance ; and his course has been very erratic.” 

‘He is not likely to meet with an excess 
of hospitality,’ said the sentimentalist. 


> said she ; “ for 


‘¢ Indeed he may, though,’ 
he increases every hour in public estimation ; 
and, were you near him, you would at once 
acknowledge the warmth and ardor of his 
temperament.”’ 

‘‘A man of talents ?”’ 


‘“‘] cannot say, precisely ; but he is ac- 


knowledged to be very quick and brilliant.” 


‘It is plain, that I am not so; otherwise, 
I should not have been so long in discover- 
ing, that you were amusing yourself at my 


expense.”’ 
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““Oh, by no means,” said she, laughing ; 
“how could I be more explicit or unequivo- 
cal; *t is the comet, about which I am talk- 
ing.” 

‘‘'Yes, very explicit and unequivocal, in- 
deed ; but do you know this same comet 
belongs to me.” 

‘¢ Ah, indeed !”’ 

“Yes, by right of discovery. I saw it 
last Tuesday, near midnight, and, I suspect, 
before any one else.” 

“ Well,’ said she, “I apprehend no one 
will come to disturb you in your salamander 
kingdom.”’ 

‘‘ Landlord! what news are you reading 
on?’ said the wagoner, in the bar-room. 

“Why, they say a comet ’s come.” 


? said 


“A comet! faith, the very same, 
the wagoner ; “‘I saw it first, I ‘ll bet; I 
was coming over the turnpike last Tuesday 
night, and just afore I got to Brown’s Cor- 
ner, I turned off to Lily Brook, to water ; 
and I went to push up my hat, to see if the 
moon wasn’t ris, and I broke my _ tobacco 


pipe, which I had stuck in my hat-band, con- 


found it ; and, as I was looking about, I see 


a queer looking sort of comet-like star; I 


12 
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knew ‘t was a comet; it looked like a star 
jest blown out ; and I see it afore the printer, 
or anybody else, I ’ll bet. —I say, landlord, 
you ’ve got this ere toddy a leetle too sweet, 
I guess.”’ 

Meantime the earth kept onward ; wheel- 
ing her rapid and sublime flight round the 
sun ; regardless of the little, bustling creature, 
man, upon the surface; and heeding not a 
small, fiery body, which lay in ambush amongst 
a cluster of stars, in a remote part of the 
heavens. 

Richmond was a young astronomer, who 
had distinguished himself in the science. He 
was an enthusiast, and surveyed the heavens 
as his own; and with all the complacency of 
conscious skill and knowledge. He regarded 
the earth, merely as a travelling observatory. 
He was the first to discover the comet, prowl- 
ing near the borders of the solar system. 
Every night, equipped with sextant and tele- 


scope, he sallied out to reconnoitre the enemy. 
He quickly perceived there was danger. 

As yet, the far-off comet was not present 
to the world of men’s thoughts. Matters of 


immediate concernment filled their minds ; 
for present necessity, the power which rules 
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the destinies of mortals, exacts undivided, 
unceasing devotion. 

From his distant abode, the comet was 
eyeing the solar system ; 

“ Watching, in grim repose, his evening prey.” 


By and by he set himself in motion; and 


the astronomers could see him a great way 


off, moving in solitary grandeur through the 
wilds of distant space. His pace accelerated ; 
and his course was right onward toward the 
earth. His aspect was a pale red; and he 
looked like an angry man, rushing with fell 
purpose upon his object. 

The astronomers were alarmed ; they saw 
the danger, and awakened the press. ‘It 
is now,” said one of the public journals, 
“nearly three weeks since the comet was 
first discernible ; its increase has been rapid, 
beyond all former precedent ; and in size, it 
much exceeds the great comet of 1680. We 
could, last night at midnight, distinctly read 
a book printed in small character. An anx- 
ious feeling pervades the whole community ; 
it is indeed remarkable, that none of our 
leading astronomers have developed its ele- 
ments and course ; we trust, that another week 


will not pass, without some relief to the gen- 
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eral anxiety on this subject.” ‘ Last night,” 
said another journal, ‘‘the heavens were un- 


clouded, and the comet was out in great 


pomp. He has ceased to be the grand, and is 


now the terrible. His nightly increase is ap- 
palling, and his nucleus nearly as large as 
the sun. A gloomy foreboding has seized the 
public mind. We have not as yet seen any 
calculations from those who profess much 
skill in astronomy, but in the result of such 
as have appeared, there is a fearful and 
alarming coincidence.”’ ‘A ship,” said a 
third, “ arrived last night ; all Europe was in 
consternation at the progress of the comet. 
It was the general belief, it would approach so 
near the earth, as to endanger every animated 
existence, and that a universal catastrophe 
was at hand.” 

The comet was now advancing from the 
southern part of the heavens, and drove on- 
ward with fierce careering and deadly menace 
toward the earth. Every night he came out 
with augmented splendor. The stars seemed 
to recede before the blaze of his fire. He 
overthrew the dominion of night, and scat- 
tered its shades before him. His disc and 
shining train appeared like the shield of a 
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warrior, with the red horsehair streaming 
from his helmet. The timid became anxious 
and talkative ; men of firm nerves were si- 
lent. The churches were filled, and charities 
abundant. ‘The booksellers sold great num- 
bers of astronomical treatises, and essays on 
comets, heat, gravity, density. Solicitude, the 
younger sister of Fear, had thrown her check- 
ered mantle over all;—all but childhood, 
happy with its marbles, tops, and balls, and 
its ignorance of to-morrow. 

‘¢'This,’’ said Richmond to his friend Viv- 
ian, ‘this is the astronomical ‘ reign of ter- 
ror’; and has a mighty influence on the 
conduct of men. There is an absence of 
crime, and a punctilious performance of duty ; 
knavery is obsolete, and honesty in fashion. 
Fear is a wonderful quickener of the moral 
principle.” 

“Yes,” said Vivian, ‘‘and is an energy 
impelling man in almost all his actions. Above, 
below, around, the power of fear is universal. 


In heaven he is the prime agent of Jove, and 


all the lesser gods are subjected to his sway. 


On earth he is the Atlas, and grand conserva- 
tive principle, of the moral world. He is the 


presiding demon in the infernal regions, and 
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makes them hell. If, however, your comet 
is as potent as many think he is, the empire 
of fear ‘now totters to its fall,’ as well as 
every other empire.”’ 

‘‘T am a little skeptical on that point,” 
said Richmond ; ‘‘ my belief is, that the comet 
will approach near the earth without coming 


in contact ; we shall probably be singed, and 


frightened, but not annihilated. There must 


be an actual collision of the bodies, to destroy 
animal life entirely. — Ah, a lucky coinci- 
dence ! here comes Dr. H , whose scien- 
tific ability makes him a sort of an oracle in 
the present crisis. He can enlighten us.” 

The Doctor came up, and saluted. 

‘‘T am very happy to meet you, gentle- 
men,”’ said he ; “‘ and, without pretending to 
the power of divination, I venture to assert, 
your conversation is about the universal sub- 
ject, the comet ; and, in that belief, will take 
the liberty to continue it. I have heard, Mr. 
Richmond, that you have made many observa- 
tions on its course, with a view of determining 
its nearest approach to the earth. Pray, is 
such the case °? ”’ 

‘¢ Tt is even so, Sir,”’ replied Richmond. 


‘‘T have great confidence in their accu- 
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racy,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ and my object, this 
morning, was to propose, that we meet to- 
morrow, and compare what we have done. 
I have made several observations, myself ; 
but I find it an injury to my eyes to continue 
them. I have no doubt, however, that the 
observations we have both made, furnish sufh- 
cient data to determine the distance of the 
comet at its nearest approach to the earth.” 

‘¢'Then you do not believe in the probability 
of a collision of the two bodies,” said Vivian. 

‘““ No,” replied the Doctor, ‘I have no 
such fears. Jam a firm believer in the per- 
manence of the solar system.”’ 

‘‘] shall not fail to be present, Sir, to- 
morrow,’ said Richmond. 

‘Mr. Vivian, you must also be with us,” 
said the Doctor; ‘‘ we have all a common 
interest in the result.”’ 

Vivian bowed; he should be most happy 
to be present. 

During the three preceding nights the heay- 
ens had been overcast ; yet the light of the 
comet struck through the clouds, and showed 


its near presence and great power ; the next 


night the clouds broke away, and partly dis- 


closed its disc. It had trebled in size during 
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that short period, and the position of its train 


still continued the same, indicating the direct- 
ness of its course upon the earth. The tides 
had rapidly increased ; and that night they 
rushed in with great violence ; and no cause 
could be assigned but the attraction of the 
comet. 


> said the press of 


“We hope to be able,’ 
the next morning, ‘‘ to state to our readers 
conclusive and satisfactory information rela- 
tive to the future course of the comet. We 
have ascertained, that Dr. H , and another 
gentleman of astronomical skill, have ap- 
pointed a meeting for the purpose of deter- 
mining it; and, whatever the result of their 
calculations may be, we shall present it forth- 
with to our readers. ‘The most fatal certainty 
can scarce be so harassing as the present 
anxious suspense.” 

The next day Vivian met the Doctor at the 
appointed place. He was alone, walking the 
room, and impatient at the absence of Rich- 
mend. 

‘‘ Where is Mr. Richmond ?”’ said he. 


*“] do not know,” replied Vivian ; “ it is 
but just the time agreed on; he will be here 


immediately, without doubt. —Have you no 
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apprehensions of a catastrophe from the 
comet ? ”’ 

“No,” replied the Doctor, “ my faith is 
unshaken in the permanence of our system ; 
yet, in my observations last night upon the 
comet, I was particularly struck with the near 
coincidence of its orbit with that of the 
earth’s; and also with its density, as indi- 
cated by its power over the tides. It may 
come quite near to the earth, however, with- 
out doing us mischief; nothing but actual 
contact would destroy the existing order of 
things on our planet ; and of this contact I 
think there is very little probability.” 

‘¢ What is your opinion of the recent theory 
of the asteroids in our system, — Vesta, Ceres, 
Juno, and Pallas ? ”’ 

‘‘T have examined the facts and reasonings 
relative to that theory,’”’ said the Doctor ; 
‘Cand think the inference, that these bodies 
were originally a comet, and planet, split by 
concussion, is ingenious and plausible, but 
not conclusive. I should have almost given it 


credence, but for a prejudice I am sensible 


I entertain against any theory which unsettles 


the solar system.”’ 


Richmond entered at this moment ; he took 
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his seat at the table without speaking ; the 
Doctor did the same. 
‘Are you not about to attempt the solution 


of the problem of three bodies?” said Viv- 


ian ; ‘‘ since the moon, as well as the earth 
and comet, must enter into your reasoning.” 

‘* No,” replied the Doctor ; ‘‘ we shall neg- 
lect the moon’s agency; she is in such a 
position, that her influence will not be ma- 
terial.”’ 

The observations previously made by the 
Doctor and Richmond were fully compared ; 
they differed but little ; and the mean was 
taken ; and on this datum each undertook the 
solution of the problem, to find the distance 
at which the comet would be from the earth 
at the point of its nearest approach. 

Vivian was leaning over the back of a chair 
in front of the table. He remarked the fever- 
ish and agitated manner of the Doctor, after 
he had made some progress in the solution. 
The fate of the world seemed to be involved 
in a combination of figures and diagrams. 

They had been some time engaged at the 
work ; and the Doctor was _ unconsciously 
carrying on his solution in an audible voice 
and hurried manner. They overset the ink- 
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stand ; neither of them heeded it ; they 
dipped their pens in the puddle on the table. 
The work continued with feverish intensity. 

“¢ Good God!” said the Doctor, of a sud- 
den ; ‘‘is it possible ? ”’ 

His solution was astounding. It brought 
the comet into actual concussion with the 
earth ; and within five days. 

‘It cannot be so;”’ said he, striking his 
fist upon the table, ‘‘ ’t is impossible.” 

He caught at the solution which Richmond 
had just completed. It did not agree with his 
own. ‘‘ Hah!” said he, ‘‘I was confident 
I was in error. I knew I was wrong.” 

His eye glanced rapidly over the calcula- 
tion. — But his countenance soon changed 
and fell. 

‘You have made an error, Mr. Richmond ; 
this denominator has changed place with its 
numerator.”’ 

Richmond took his solution, with some cha- 


grin, to correct it. The Doctor walked the 


room, endeavouring to repress his excite- 
ment. 

‘¢It cannot be so,”’’ said he; ‘‘ there must 
be error somewhere,—so overwhelming, — 


impossible !’’ He twice approached the table, 
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and recast his calculations. — ‘*‘ Mr. Vivian, 


do me the favor to review this solution; I 
am rather confused this morning.’’ 

Vivian did so. It was correct ; and agreed, 
by a slight difference only, with the one Rich- 
mond had just completed. 

‘‘ Have you any other reason to doubt the 
accuracy of these results,”’ said Vivian, “‘ than 
the universal ruin they develope ? ”’ 

‘‘That is sufficient, surely,’’ replied the 
Doctor. ‘I cannot reconcile myself to such 
a dreadful catastrophe, — actual contact !— 
impossible !— ‘There must be error some- 
where ; we might as well assert, that the 
Deity had made a blunder in the solar system ; 
this moral inference is sufficient to show we 
are wrong.” 

After a short pause, he suddenly turned to 
Richmond ; 

‘‘ What table of logarithms have we been 
using ? ”’ 

‘¢ Sherwin’s.”’ 


‘¢ Sherwin’s ! ”’ 


said he, quickly ; ‘‘ there is 
the error, beyond a doubt.”’ He wrote a 
note, and called a lad. ‘* Carry this to my 
house ; they will deliver you a book ; bring 


it back immediately. — Sherwin! I have no 
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faith in Sherwin ; obsolete and full of errors. 
Yes, yes, it lies there, beyond a doubt. I 
have known frequent errors in the first figure 
of his decimals. He, or his printer, has 
done much mischief in his day.” 

He continued walking and soliloquizing ; 
and had quite convinced himself, that error 
existed in the tables of logarithms, when the 
boy returned with the book. The Doctor 
seized it instantly. 

‘¢Mr. Richmond,” said he, ‘let us take 
out all the logarithms we have used from 
Sherwin, and compare them with the tables 
of Gardenier, which I have before me, and 
we shall detect an error somewhere.”’ 


The logarithms, which had been used, were 


ton) 


carefully taken out, one by one, and com- 
pared with those in the new tables. It so 
happened, that they all agreed, each with the 
other, to the lowest place of figures. Not a 
doubt or hope remained. There was a short 
pause. 

The Doctor was a man, who had placed 
himself in the first rank in scientific attain- 
ment and celebrity. He had fame, friends, 
and fortune ; besides the consciousness, that 


he owed none of these to accidental circum- 
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stances. A stupefying amazement came over 


him, when he saw all these ties about to be 


violently rent asunder. He stood for a few 


moments with a bewildered air, leaning against 
the table ; and then, without speaking, walked 
mechanically out of the room. 

‘Five days,’ said Vivian, ‘is rather a 
short notice, in which to settle up one’s tem- 
poral matters.” 


> said Richmond, “ is 


‘Yes, and five days,’ 
what we make a maximum ;— confound my 
eagerness ! the Doctor rather carried it over 
me in the solution.” 

‘“‘Tt will not matter much,”’ said Vivian, 
“at the end of your maximum.”’ 

“Very true ; but it will vex me until then.”’ 

It was known to many, the purpose for 
which the Doctor and Richmond had met ; 
and a great number had collected round the 
door, to know the result. As soon as the 
Doctor appeared, they pressed around him 
with earnest inquiry, “‘ Pray what is the re- 
sult ° ” 

His countenance, full of anxiety, answered 
the question he endeavoured to evade. ‘‘ We 
must hope for the best.” 


‘Then there is hope?” said they. 
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‘Whilst there is life, there is hope,” said 
the Doctor. 

‘But how long will there be life ? ” 

‘That is a question which no man can 


> said the Doctor, and passed on. 


answer,’ 

Those around, excited by the Doctor’s 
evasion, pressed into the room, where they 
knew Richmond was. ‘ Mr. Richmond,” said 
the foremost, ‘‘ you are aware of the universal 
solicitude in this matter ; pray inform us, at 
what conclusion yourself and the Doctor have 
arrived? Is there no reason to hope the 
threatened catastrophe will be averted ? ” 

Richmond was closely intent upon his figures 
and diagrams ; reviewing his calculations, — 
‘‘ Fluxion of the attraction of P. is as ar 2°” 
“why,” said he, ‘the Doctor and myself 
differ materially about the result, — we differ 
materially.”’ 

‘¢ But to what does this difference relate ? ” 
said the interrogator, impatiently. 

‘ Relates to time,’ said Richmond. ‘* We 
differ four minutes, two seconds, a third.”’ 

‘ But about what?” 

‘Oh, about the moment of contact.” 


‘¢ Moment of contact! Moment of contact, 


did you say ?”’ 
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‘¢ Yes, moment of contact,’ said Richmond ; 
“that is to say, the instant when they touch.” 

His words struck the ear of those around 
like the sentence of death. One by one they 
slunk away in silence. 

At this period, the moon, in her progress 
round the earth, had gotten within the in- 
fluence of the comet; and that night, when 
she rose, she was seen oscillating on her cen- 
tre, and displaying a portion of her sphere, 
which had been hidden from man since the 
creation. Her vibrations quickened, as she 
continued to rise ; and she seemed conscious 


of the grasp of some ruthless and tremendous 


power. Men felt the presence of an evil 


genius. It was upon them like a nightmare 
oppression. No eye was closed; and the 
night passed in bafliled slumbers, feverish 
prayer, and sharp anxiety. 

Cleon was at his quarters. There were 
present his friends Richmond, Stuart, and 
Vivian, — idleness and conversation. 

‘¢ Behold,”’ said Stuart, 

** creation uncreated, 

The gods in terrors, and the skies on fire; 

The earth affrighted, faltering in her course; 

And Death himself aghast, and doomed to die. 

Man of astronomy (to Richmond), involved in starry 


mysteries, 
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Speak! and, in the sounding pomp of verse heroic, 

Declare the purpose and intent of fate.” 

‘Within thirty hours,’’ replied Richmond, 
“every animated existence upon the face of 
this earth shall be destroyed. Here you have 
it, in plain prose.”’ 

“¢ Methinks,”’ said Stuart, “‘ that, when the 
doom of the earth is pronounced, ’t is more 
fitting it be done in sounding hexameters,”’ 

“So speak the gods,”’ said Richmond; “ but, 
as we are mere mortals, and soon to be less, 
let humble prose suffice.”’ 

‘‘ Whether ’*t is said or sung, in prose or 


39 


verse,” said Stuart, “I have still a lurking 


skepticism about a fatal result, notwithstand- 
ing your oracular response.”’ 
‘‘Your skepticism may continue thirty 


hours,”’ 


said Richmond, ‘ but not longer.” 

‘We shall see,”’ said Stuart. ‘‘ A primary 
object of the Deity, in our creation, seems 
to be the gradual perfection of the intellectual 
part of it. Every comparison of the past 
with the present, indicates an improvement in 
the moral and physical condition of man. 
That the Deity, under these circumstances, 
should arrest and destroy his own work and 
purpose, is an act of such egregious caprice, 
13 
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as is absolutely irreconcilable with all our 
ideas of his wisdom and consistency. It is 
much more probable, that man is in error in 
his calculations or inferences, than that the 
essential attributes of the Deity are changed 
or annihilated.” 

“Let me reply in your own style,”’ said 
Richmond. ‘ We have before us destruction, 
irresistible and overwhelming. No man can 
mistake its instant and final character. It is 
confirmed by every calculation, which has 
been applied to the subject. It is much more 
probable, that some of the premises of your 
argument are incorrect, than that that, which 
is manifest to sense, and demonstrated by 
science, should be fallacious.”’ 

“The error appears to me,”’ said Vivian, 
‘¢to be in the assertion, that the condition of 
mankind is progressively improving. Where 
are the proofs ?”’ 

‘The proofs,’ said Cleon, “ are in the 
condition of man at the present time, as con- 
trasted with any previous period. Let the 
contrast be made, and the improvement is 
manifest. Even if we were ignorant of the 
former condition of human society, we should 
still be justified in inferring its improvement 
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from the many and continued discoveries in 
art and science.”’ 


‘¢ And still more,”’ 


said Stuart, ‘‘ from the 
greater diffusion of knowledge, and the pro- 
gress of liberal opinions, and free institutions. 
It strikes me, that the improvement in the con- 
dition of the human race proceeds in something 
like a geometrical progression. Almost every 
new discovery or invention may be combined 
or modified with many of those already in 
existence ; and such combinations are them- 
selves new discoveries, which may be again 
modified or compounded. And the greater 
also our stock of facts, which are every day 
accumulating, the greater certainty in our 
conclusions, and the more varied and efficient 
are invention and discovery. And, as the con- 
dition of man is so closely connected with the 
state of art and science, the principle, here 
asserted, is most animating to the philanthro- 
pist ; for it must, eventually, carry man to the 
highest point of perfection, of which his na- 
ture is susceptible.” 

‘¢ And then the millennium commences,” 
said Vivian. 

“Yes,” said Stuart, “the millennium com- 
mences, if you please ; or an indefinite period, 
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during which man exists in a state near to 


moral and physical perfection.” 

“To say,’ said Cleon, ‘that man is to 
remain as he now is, seems to me to impeach 
the purpose and benevolence of the Deity ; 
for with what design has man been created, 
if he is to continue to all eternity in his 
present imperfect condition? No; we may 
say, that sound theology, the nature of the 
human mind, and past experience, all concur 
in proof of the assertion, that the condition 
of mankind is, and has been, progressively 
improving.” 

‘‘T am at issue with you,” said Vivian, 
‘¢ and do not believe, that the general condition 
of man is now, or ever has been, susceptible 
of much improvement. °*T is experience alone 
which can decide the question. The argu- 
ments from mind and theology are abstract 
and metaphysical, and fall before the power 
of experience, if experience is opposed to 
them. And this I assert to be the case in the 
present instance. Beginning at the empire 
of China, and traversing the whole of Asia, 
we search in vain for any historical proofs, 
that the condition of its inhabitants is better 
at the present period, than it was three thou- 
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sand years ago. If we proceed into the 


dominion of the Turk, what a melancholy — 


contrast to the state of the ancient Greek and 
Egyptian. Looking northward, you can scarce 
hesitate to prefer the condition of the ancient 
free, wild, roving Scythian, to that of his 
miserable descendant, the Russian boor, bound 
down in everlasting chains to feudal bondage. 
Diverging south we are in Africa ; and, al- 
though she shows us but a few centuries of 
her history, ’t is enough for our purpose. No 
sooner had the civilized European discovered 
America, than forthwith, for the purposes of 
slavery, he converted the plains of Africa 
into one vast field of war, rapine, and violence, 
Whatever may have been the former state of 
Africa, it could not have been worse than 
since the days of Columbus. 

‘¢ Crossing to South America, we find it pos- 
sessed by blacks, whites, and mulattoes, in 
slavery and misrule, in the place of the ‘ Chil- 
dren of the Sun,’ and the patriarchal govern- 
ment of the Incas. Proceeding north, we pass 
the West India isles. Let the history of His- 
paniola suffice ; its ancient people, though 
savage, yet gentle, hospitable, and unoffending. 
Their Evil Genius leads the European to their 
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shores ; and forthwith two millions of its happy, 
simple-hearted inhabitants, are torn in pieces 
and butchered, by dogs and Christian Span- 
iards. A deed unrivalled in atrocity! The 
delight and boast of Hell. What are those 
Islands now ? What! but the pens and stalls 
of selfishness and slavery. Northern America 
remains ; its aborigines, so few and unknown, 
that we can scarce institute a comparison with 
those who now possess it. But we know, that 
it is still a mooted point among philosophers, 
whether the additional wants, cares, and vexa- 
tions of civilized life make it much more desir- 
able than the savage state, and whether the indi- 
viduals in each are not under equal sufferance. 

‘¢ Kurope, the eye of the world, is the last 
which stands before us, with her science, 
arts, vices and refinement, misery and pa- 
geantry. The great mass of her popula- 
tion struggling to obtain a bare subsistence. 
Their ancestors, the Goth, Vandal, Gaul, 
Spaniard, must, at least, have obtained as 
much, with this difference, that, as they were 
more thinly scattered, they were more addicted 
to agricultural pursuits, than the present 
crowded population of Europe, who are there- 


fore, from necessity, partly commercial and 
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manufacturing. And you well know, how 
much in simplicity of character, in indepen- 
dence, and in the means of obtaining a sub- 
sistence, an agricultural is superior to a 
commercial or manufacturing population. 

‘¢ So much for the past and present state of 
man. On whatsoever side we turn, we search in 
vain for proofs of any amelioration of his hard 
condition ; and yet you propose to carry on 
the present order of things, in the hope, mind 
you, not in the certainty, that you may at last 
bring human nature near to a state of perfec- 
tion. But, gracious heavens ! at what a waste 
of human suffering is the experiment to be 
continued! an experiment, I repeat, which 
has been tried under such varied circumstance 
of government, climate, manners, customs, for 
six thousand years, upon two hundred genera- 
tions of men, and found so utterly incompatible 
with human happiness. To prove that moral 
and physical discoveries have improved the 
condition of the race, you must take the mi- 
crocosm man, and not great masses of his 
species. Is he not assailed by as many vex- 
ations now as in ancient days? Do not the 


same wants, which urged him yesterday, press 


him to-day ? Is not the struggle to get bread, 
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and to get power, just as hard, and as eager 
as ever? Is there less of ennui besetting 
wealth ? less solicitude in middle life ? less 
suffering in poverty now, than there was three 
thousand years ago ? Answer me that. Even 


admitting, that you might carry man to the 
highest point of perfection, of which his na- 
ture is capable, there will still remain enough 
of natural evil beyond your control, to make 
life, at best, a mere dull sufferance. Many 
will still be born with physical constitutions 
ill adapted to their condition in life ; with 
mental constitutions too much alive to external 
impressions, too sensitive to life’s jarring dis- 
cords. Sickness and accident will occasionally 
assail every one. Some experience will still 
be necessary to success in life ; but the natu- 
ral order of things, relating to youth, man- 
hood, and age, pushes man into active life, 
and compels him to act, before he has attained 
that experience. Miscarriage and its effects 
follow him in middle life; and in old age 
there is little of value in success; whilst 
defeat and poverty are doubly distressing. 
“‘’These are a few, and but a few, of those 
natural evils, which no human ingenuity can 


counteract or destroy. What countless myr- 
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iads must be subjected to their cruelty and 
tyranny, if the present system is continued ! 
Who loses, if ’t is now destroyed? Not our- 
selves, who have seen something of what life 
is. Not posterity, a non-existent, and there- 
fore not susceptible cf loss or gain. No, the 
intractableness of matter has almost baffled 


the benevolence of the Deity ; and now, in 


the plenitude of his power, yes, and of his 


benevolence too, he stretches forth his arm 
to annihilate a system, which experience has 
shown to be quite at variance with human 
happiness. You emphasize on the discoveries 
of the past century, as tending to ameliorate 
the condition of man. But let me remind you, 
that one of those discoveries or develope- 
ments is of a principle, which confounds and 
paralyzes all the rest. I’ is, that population 
constantly and severely presses upon the sup- 
ply of food ; and that poverty and disease are 
the harsh agents appointed to keep it down; 
that the primary effect of any improvement in 
physics, morals, or government, is to augment 
the supply of food ; this augments the mem- 
bers of society, until their increase has again 
overtaken the augmented supply of food, and 
presses upon it with the same intensity as 
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before. The relative condition of the differ- 
-ent classes in society is then the same as at 
the outset, but with this difference, that the 
numbers of the outer circle, or those imme- 
diately exposed to the severity of the checks 
to population, have been increased in direct 
proportion to the extent and value of the dis- 
covery, which gave the first impulse. This 
is the principle, which baffles every attempt 
to improve the condition of man. ’T is the 
curse with which his race was ‘ baptized ’ 
from the beginning. And is this the system 
you would perpetuate ?—Jinto the very tex- 
ture of which evil is interwoven, warp and 
woof. Fie on such a system ; the sooner the 
present impending destruction bursts upon it 
the better.” 


‘‘This is rabid misanthropy,” 


said Stuart ; 
“the offspring of a morbid sensibility, too 
keenly alive to the petty troubles of life. 
Experience, upon which you so much rely, 
in order to be efficient, must be recorded, and 
generally available. ‘This can only be done 
through the medium of printing. It is not 
three centuries since that art has been in 
existence. We may say, therefore, that during 


that short period only have men read its les- 
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sons. Greater developements and improve- 
ments, as you well know, have been made 
during that period, not merely in physics, but 
in morals and legislation, than during all pre- 
ceding ages. ‘The same results could not 
continue to be produced, without eventually 
exalting man far above his original and present 
condition. Intemperance, for instance, be- 
comes a strong passion ; yet we have seen how 
much, in modern days, it has been circum- 
scribed and repressed by the united power 
of the press and public opinion. Why may 
we not infer, that hereafter every other per- 
nicious passion may in like manner be tamed 
or destroyed ? ”’ 

‘Will man then be happy?” said Vivian. 

‘¢ Ah, that is the final question,’’ said Cleon. 
‘*] think, with you, Stuart, that man may 
ultimately be carried very near perfection. 
But I think also with Vivian, that it does not 
necessarily follow, that he would be happy ; 
and, if he is not, why then the labor of creating 
and continuing this mundane sphere is lost. 
I have not much concern for the fate of the 
earth, or the race she bears ; and am quite 
content the comet should do its office. My 
sympathies are for the moon.” 
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‘‘'The moon ?”’ said Stuart, “‘ what concern 
have you for the moon? the patroness of 
rogues, and the mother of fools.” 

‘‘Observe,”’ replied Cleon, “the serenity 
of her aspect, and the apparent absence of 
sudden change in her elements. I thence 
infer a like serenity in the minds of the Lu- 
narians, and that they are therefore more 
enviably circumstanced than ourselves ; for 
the mind takes its impress from outward ob- 
jects, and is the mere image or transcript of 
that which surrounds it ; and in these, I con- 
jecture, the inhabitants of the moon have 
much the advantage of us.”’ 


b 


‘‘*A happy thought, Cleon,’’ said Vivian ; 
‘let us pursue it. Let us suppose an intelli- 
gent being placed midway between the earth 
and moon, and ignorant of what is doing on 
their surfaces. He turns to the moon, and 
remarks the perpetual sunshine, which ra- 
diates on her surface; the slow gradation 
of her monthly night and day; her poles 
fixed, and the entire absence of change of 
temperature ; the dignified serenity of her 
aspect. ‘Surely,’ he would say, ‘if there are 
sentient beings there, their minds must par- 


take of the nature of these elements, calm, 
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equable, constant. The sunshine of content 
must be a part of them.’ He now turns to the 
earth, and beholds every thing of an opposite 
character ; spinning round upon her axis 
once in twenty-four hours ; her poles shifting, 
and exposing any point upon her surface to 
extremes of temperature ; her disc ever vary- 
ing, now dark and cloudy, now irradiated by 
the sun, and now diversified. By parity of 
inference, he would say, ‘If there are intelli- 
gent beings there, these elements must in- 
fluence, and be typical of their natures ; an 
ever-varying, feverish, harassed race.’ How 
true such an inference is, we, alas! who are 
a part of that race, can well testify. It almost 
confirms your first inference, Cleon, that the 
inhabitants of the moon are superior in their 
natures and condition to ourselves. The Lu- 
narian, as he looks abroad on the heavens 
through his pure and cloudless sky, sees no 
change or apparent disorder, unless in the 
varying disc and fitful elements of our earth. 
It is net extravagant to suppose, that in his 
mythology this planet is designated as the 
abode of outcasts, perhaps as the purgatory 
of the solar system. In the coming encounter 


among the celestials, pray, Richmond, arrange 
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matters, so as to bring off the moon unscathed. 
The moon! the most celestial of all the ce- 
lestials ! ”’ 

‘Here is the valedictory of the press,” 
said Stuart, taking up one of the public jour- 
nals and reading, ‘‘ We shall discontinue our 
journal after to-day. The universal conster- 
nation unfits ourselves, as well as our readers, 
to sustain it. We rely on the mercy and 
goodness of a Divine Providence to resume 
it as soon as the menaced evil is passed. It 
is now quite apparent, that the comet will 
cause a general deluge ; the rapid and fearful 
increase of the tides the past two days places 
this beyond a doubt. The greatest security 
we think is on shipboard ; but as very few 
can obtain it, we recommend the construction 
of rafts, the materials for which may be found 
in every dwelling. If the waters rise and 
subside without commotion, most of us may 
yet escape. We confide in the belief, that 
the benevolence of the Deity will yet preserve 
this fair creation, and turn aside the uplifted 
arm of the destroying angel.” 

‘All this availeth nothing,” said Rich- 


mond, 
‘‘¢ For Fate and the dooming gods are deaf to tears.’ 
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There is more piety than philosophy in what 
you have read.” 

‘Why so?” 

‘¢ Because it appears to me, that the heat 
of the comet, which is now so palpable, will 
so rarefy the atmosphere, that this, together 
with its attraction at the point over which it 
may be vertical, will cause such a rush of the 
ocean and atmosphere towards that point, as 
to produce a whirlwind and deluge such as 
man never saw, and render utterly unavailing 
all human effort to escape from it.”’ 

“Within about twenty-nine hours,” said 
Vivian, ‘“‘ every animated existence on the 
face of this earth shall be destroyed. The 
knell of the human race is tolling.”’ 

“Ah!” said Stuart, “ that thought must 
be grateful to the wormwood of your misan- 
thropy.”’ 

; 


‘‘ Rather say,’ replied Vivian, ‘‘ to my 


sympathy for human suffering, which must so 
soon have an end.” 
‘When,”’ said Stuart, 
‘“¢ When will you three meet again?’”’ 
‘That will be,’’ said Richmond, 


‘¢¢ When, wrapped in flames, in ruin hurled, 


Sinks the fabric of the world.’ ”’ 
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b] 


said 


‘*We cannot choose in the matter,’ 
Cleon ; “let us agree when next we meet 
‘to sup with Pluto.’ ”’ 

“To sup with Pluto! So let it be.” 

They separated. 

All that night the house-tops and high places 
were filled with people, watching in anxious 
silence the fiery spectre in the heavens. Its 
flight toward the earth was so rapid, that they 
could see its disc enlarge and expand with 
the naked eye. The spirit of man, as he 
gazed at it, died away within him. ‘The 
thought of to-morrow fell like a palsy on the 
soul. 

The dawn of day discovered man almost 
exhausted with watching and dismay ; yet 
Hope still stood by his side, and once more 
rallied him to action. Everywhere he was 
seen, in anxious haste, constructing rafts ; the 
streets and highways were blocked up with 
whatever was buoyant; all the vessels had 
been moored off the quays and wharves, and 
weve filled with men, endeavouring to beat 
off others, who attempted to get on board. 
The crowd broke into the naval arsenal, and 


seized three great ships ; they overset two of 


them in rushing on board; the third sunk 
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under her load. Here might be seen, by the 
streets, and way-side, women praying in loud 
and fervent accents. ‘The sick, now deserted, 
were seen, with their pallid faces thrust from 
some window, imploring help, in feeble wail- 
ing. Along the shore, there was a contest to 
get possession of the boats and small vessels. 
The tide, which had risen to an unprecedented 
height, now began to recede, and continued to 
do so, until the whole of the great bay in front 
of the city was quite bare. There were seen 
boxes and bales, drowned mengand sunken 
vessels. The waters receded so far, that no 
part of the ocean was visible from the city. 
The sun had risen, and was just above the 
horizon. His eye was dim and lustreless. 
He had seen man, for six thousand years, 
struggling with adverse destinies, and he now 
came a lagging and unwilling witness to his 
death. ‘The tide had begun to return, and the 
waves, at the summons of the comet, came 
rushing with tumultuous violence to the shore, 
overlapping each other, and the sea appearing 
like a rolling wall of waters. The people stood 
by their boats, rafts, and frail machines, in fear- 
ful solicitude, and in the hope they would be 
borne up, and subside without commotion, until 
14 
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the catastrophe had passed. At this period it 
was discovered, that the city was on fire. The 
waters had flowed into buildings containing 
lime, which slaked and inflamed. The fire, 
unopposed and impelled by the rising wind, 
strode across the city, driving every thing 
before it. The city was built upon a penin- 
sula. On one side of the road, along the 
isthmus, was the public cemetery, the tombs 
built up from a level with the road. The tide 
of the preceding day had swept across, over- 
thrown the #walls, and scattered coffins and 
dead bodies in every direction. Here might 
be seen the body recently entombed, and in 
the white bridal dress in which it had wedded 
death ; the ghastly, half-consumed corpse ; 
the grinning skeleton; and broken coflins ; 
scattered promiscuously along the road. Over 
this stratum of the dead swept the living tide 
of men, women, and children, driven by the 
flames and flood, to the highlands beyond the 
city. The lowlands were quickly overflowed ; 
and the waves rushed through the valleys, 
bearing down every thing before them. 

The comet was now risen. His coming 
was preceded by incessant flashes of light, — 
the banners of the destroying angel, — darting 
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up from north to south, along the whole of the 
eastern horizon. His disc covered nearly a 
fourth part of the heavens. It was of a fiery 
intensity, increasing every instant, and glow- 
ing like molten iron. The power of gravity 
was gradually diminishing ; and, as the comet 
mounted toward the meridian, a strange sensa- 
tion of lightness was perceptible. The wind 
blew with frightful violence, and smote down 
all before it. The waves struck against the 
foot of the hills, and rebounded to a prodigious 
height, leaping upwards to the giant attraction 
of the comet. Its light resembled the sun’s, 
when seen through a smoked glass ; it threw 
a brassy glare over the whole scene. The 
dome of heaven appeared as if on fire ; for the 
body of the comet shot off incessant streams 
of light, which the attraction of the earth 
drew down to every part of the horizon. The 
soul seemed to dilate to the magnificence of 
the occasion ; for the scene was unspeakably 
grand ; and Death lost half his terrors in its 
splendid sublimity. 

It was now about eleven o’clock, and the 
comet nearly half way up the heavens. The 
wrath of the storm every moment increased. 
It sprung at, and overwhelmed, a miserable 
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remnant of men, who had fled to the high- 
lands. But a single mountain remained, on 
which was a massive stone tower. The top 
of the mountain was a flat of many acres. 
On this was huddled a dense mass of human 
beings, all striving to get into the tower. ‘The 
mountain itself stood up like a colossal altar, 
its top covered with victims, a huge sacri- 
fice at the coming obsequies of Nature. The 
force of the tempest struck off the tops of the 
waves, and made the whole sea foam and 
seethe like a boiling cauldron. It drove the 
sea-birds against the tower with such force, 
that they dropped dead at its base. The noise 
of the whirlwind was a trumpet-roar. It 
sounded like a shrill, contintous, rattling peal 
of thunder. The demon of destruction, with 
his terrible energies, put forth the whole of 
his blasting power. He rioted in the savage 
fury of the elements. The foundations of 
nature were rent asunder at his hands. The 
solid earth seemed to stagger before his power. 
Men stood as if in the presence of an angered 
Deity. ‘They were confounded and paralyzed 
at the appalling sublimity of the scene. 
Meantime the ocean lashed round the sides 
of the mountain with inconceivable fury. At 
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each heave its ferocious rush swept off some 
of the outer circle of women and children. 
The men in the centre seemed to be seized 
with the spirit of the storm, in their infuriate 
struggle to get into the tower. A ship from 
the ocean, the last of her kind, came flying 
in affright before the blast ; the crew clinging 
to the shrouds and broken topmasts. She 
dashed into the valley below, rolled over, and 
was annihilated in an instant. On the top of 
the mountain all was rife with horror and dis- 
tress. The ocean, as it rose, narrowed the 
circle, and swept off its victims one after 
another into the foaming vortex. The up- 
heaving waves had now risen to a level with 
the height of the ‘mountain ; and one, a little 
higher than the rest, lifted up, overwhelmed, 
and scattered this doomed remnant of the 
human race. <A sharp shriek, faintly heard 
through the roar of the elements, was the last 


energy of animated nature. 














THE [NDIAN’S FAREWELL 
TO THE MISSOURI, 


ON SEEING THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON ITS WATERS. 


Mannitro’s power is to the white man given! 
Seest thou yon proud canoe, that fiercely rides 
The wide Missouri, by the lightning driven, — 
The white foam streaming from its oarless sides ? 
Alas, the red man’s doom is sealed! This tide, 
That like a mighty serpent pours its length 
Far o’er the hills, no more shall be his pride, 
But to a stranger gives its glorious strength, — 
Bearing him onward, as the wild horse, broken, 
Yields to the rein. °*T is thus the willing wave 
Bows to its lord, and, at his lightest token, 
Spreads its smooth breast obedient as a slave! 
Farewell, Missouri ;— his proud stream no more, — 
The homeless Indian seeks another shore! 
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AUTUMN IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY J. H. CLINCH. 


"T 1s morning ;—o’er the eastern hills the day-flush 
slowly flows, 
Not like the gorgeous light of June, but sickly, faint, 
and pale ; 
No breath across the landscape sweeps to mar its deep 
repose, 
Or from the lake and valley lift their far-spread, misty 


veil, 


Yet, as his pallid smile o’er earth the risen sun displays, 
Those sluggish vapors rise and wheel reluctantly away, 
And leave the still, cold, cheerless scene to meet the 
traveller’s gaze, 
I]lumined, but no longer warmed, by morn’s diminished 


ray. 


Yet is the scene a brilliant one, though motionless and 
cold ; — 
The frost which gave yon vapor birth a wondrous 
change hath wrought ; 
The Birch displays its quivering leaves like sheets of 
beaten gold ; 
The Maple’s leaf a crimson dye of brightest hue hath 


caught. 
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From palest yellow every tinge to dark, unchanging 
green, 
From faintest fawn-tint deepening still to richest shades 
of brown, 
Blended confusedly and mixed with wild flowers strewed 
between, 
Wreathe in the faint sun’s gilding light the forest’s 
fading crown. 


Those robes of beauty round decay ; that smile so chill 
and wan 
On Nature’s fixed and fading face, too faint the truth to 
hide ; 
That freezing calm that speaks not rest, but life’s pulsa- 
tions gone, 
Recall a legend, sad and strange, of Death and Regal 
Pride. 


Inez de Castro, secretly to haughty Pedro wed, 
Shared not the throne nor wore the crown she would 
have graced so well, 
And now in Santa Clara’s walls her murdered form is 
laid, 
While loud and slow its notes of woe peals out the 
passing bell. 


The palace halls are filled with guests, and belted 
knights are there, 
The jewelled grandee and the priest, the courtier’s 
servile train ; 
And noble dames in gorgeous robes press up the marble 
stair, 
But white their cheeks, and weak their limbs, when 
out they pass again. 
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A queen is sitting on the throne in regal robes arrayed, 
Jewels and gems of richest price flash in her raven 
hair ; 
Purple and gold her form enfold, and on her brow is laid 
The massive crown of Portugal, the crown its sove- 


reigns wear. 


The jewels in her tresses flash, but glazed and dull her 
eye, 
Once brighter than the gem she wears, which hath on 
earth no twin ; 
Moveless her lip, and colorless; her bosom heaves no 
sigh ; 
No answering nod, no favoring glance, the bowing 


nobles win. 


And there she sat, the murdered queen, dizzened and 
decked with all 
The tinsel trappings of a throne, with grave-clothes 
underneath, 
Like Autumn’s scene, whose brightest sheen is for its 
hour of fall, 


To show that glory still on earth is close allied to death. 

















THE ALMSHOUSE. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Tue house, where the homeless poor of one 
of the thriving villages in New England were 
kept, was in a sheltered and sunny spot. It 
was of one story, yet spread sufficiently over 
the ground to allow comfortable space for its 
not numerous inmates. It was owned by a 
farmer and his wife, considerably advanced 
in years. Their sons having been induced to 
emigrate to the far West, their agricultural 
operations had insensibly declined, from want 
of the impulse and aid of younger hands. 
After the marriage and removal of their only 
daughter, they had been induced to take 
charge of the poor of the parish, as a humble 
mode of income, not peculiarly desirable, yet, 
as Mr. Tuttle said, ‘ better than having no 
income at all.”’ 

Mrs. Tuttle was a stirring matron, but kind- 
hearted to all in aflliction. She considered 
industry a cardinal virtue, and thought it her 


duty to employ every one within her premises, 
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who was able to be employed. She possessed 
great tact in proportioning tasks to tastes, and 
in discovering latent ability, however buried 
under long indolence, or imaginary decrepi- 
tude. Those who were lame, and could not 
stand to draw out a thread at the great wheel, 
might be persuaded to spin a little flax. 
Hands, which were two rheumatic to manage 
the wool-cards, could turn the quill-wheel, 
and furnish spools for the loom, where she 
herself, taking cheerfully the most laborious 
department, wrought out various useful fab- 
rics. Old Mrs. Jones, who was fond of being 
complimented with having seen better days, 
was willing to do the ladylike work of the 
needle ; and Polly Larkin, an erratic genius, 
who had at times been deranged, liked to be 
considered as having power in the culinary 
sphere. Mrs. Lester, whose system was uni- 
versally enfeebled by chronic diseases, gath- 
ered around her the few children of the little 
community, who were there maintained until 
old enough to go to service, and taught them 
the rudiments of necessary knowledge, and 
the simple precepts of the religion that she 
loved. When any were sick, she was at their 
bedside with her nursing offices, or repeating 
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hymns of comfort. ‘‘ She is our missionary,” 
said they ; and her meek, contented face was 
a continual comment on the petition, “ Thy 
will be done.”’ 

Mingled with these were some less impres- 
sible natures. But the matron, who took care 
always to deserve their respect, little heeded 
their ill humor. Sometimes she was rewarded 
by gratitude, though it is so seldom to be 
expected in such a situation, from those whose 
reverses are aggravated by age, suffering, and 
the imagined contempt of the world. With 
true benevolence, she endeavoured to inter- 
weave their wayward and broken natures with 
the household charities, and make them feel 
the comfort and interest of the family as their 
own; and, since misfortune, and not crime, 
had made most of them her inmates, the task 
was not difficult. But regular industry, and 
the spirit of piety, were the remedies on which 
she mainly depended. Under the influence 
of the first, even decaying health sometimes 
revived, and her consistent example of the 
latter won confidence from those who did not 
aspire to imitation. In her intercourse with 
them, she strove to keep ever in mind the 
sweet precept, ‘‘God is love;’’ and, when 
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seated with them around the simple board, or 
collected for stated devotion, she remembered, 
that every soul was precious in his sight. 

The same principles regulated the conduct 
of her husband; but there was about him 
more distance and reserve of manner, easily 
roused to sternness in any exercise of au- 
thority. Thus the sway of his partner, which 
might otherwise have been too mild, or liable 
to be abused by refractory natures, was hap- 
pily and judiciously fortified. Among the in- 
mates of his dwelling were only two of his 
own sex ; one disabled by age, and the other 
by casualty, from earning a subsistence by 
labor, yet capable of occasionally aiding him 
in his vegetable garden, or other light em- 
ployments, for the general good. On the 
whole, this small community was like a bee- 
hive ; and industry has seldom evinced its 
power more fully, than by thus neutralizing the 
cup of poverty and scorn. 

But the good farmer became suddenly the 
victim of a violent fever. Long he lay on 
the verge of the grave. He was indeed saved, 
but partial paralysis ensued, and it was evi- 
dent that life must be languished out in de- 
crepitude. It was impossible, that the wife 
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could take charge of her husband and of the 
poor. The daughter urged and prevailed, that 
her parents should remove to her house, and 
pass the remainder of their days under her 
filial supervision. It was a sad time for the 
poor, when that excellent couple were taken 
from them, who had treated them more as 
benefactors than overseers. 

On the afternoon of the day of their de- 
parture, a singular scene took place in the 
largest room of the farmhouse. It was an 
auction ; where not the highest, but the lowest 
bidder had precedence. 

Ranged on one side were the officers of the 
parish ; onythe other, farmers, embrowned 
by exposure, their features now seeming to 
sharpen with hope of gain. In the back 
ground appeared sections of sundry haggard 
faces, thrust through a half-open door, or eyes 
wandering here and there, dilated with a pain- 
ful curiosity. 

The business proceeded. The chief speaker 
addressed one of the applicants. 

‘‘ For what price will you engage to take 
these paupers ? ”’ 

‘Seventy cents a head.” 

‘Too much, too much, Sir, altogether. 
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We must economize in these hard times. Mr. 
Jotham Tuttle and his wife were good people. 
The only trouble was, they were too good to 
these poor folks. They cost the town, in and 
out, rising of fifty-nine cents and a quarter for 
every head of them. Now, this will never do. 
It is only offering encouragement for idlers to 
come and cast themselves on us. Mr. Jed. 
Tarbox, what will you take the whole lot on 
em for? ”’ 

“<'THirty cents for them that ’s able to help 
a little around, and seventy cents for them 
that don’t do nothing but eat.” 

‘“‘Lump them all together, Mr. Tarbox, 
lump them all together. We can’t spend 
time to go into such fractional niceties.”’ 

‘‘T suspect there is a cripple or two among 
them,’’ said the farmer, “‘and three or four 
others not much better. Them too, that they 
call working folks, don’t do but a precious 
little. Supposing I take them on trial a month 
or two, and allow the town accordingly.” 

‘“No, Sir, no. We can’t make no such 
conditions. The town must understand what 
it binds itself to pay. Will you take them 
for fifty cents, in and out? You ‘ll make a 
good bargain.”’ 

‘¢ Winter is a coming on,”’ said Mr. Tarbox, 
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‘‘ and bids fair to be a pretty tight one. Meat 
and grain don’t grow on every tree. It costs 
a sight of money to maintain even my own 
small family.” 

‘You will get along with the whole of them 
cheaper than any other man; your wife is so 
smart for business.” 

As the negotiation seemed drawing towards 
a close, the faces of the sorrowing poor were 
turned in extreme anxiety to the speakers. 
Pale, haggard brows were seen in the dim 
distance, peering one above the other ; anon, 
flitting, receding, and returning, in scowling, 
breathless alarm. At length, after much close 
and sharp higgling, the bargain was concluded 
at fifty-one cents and three quarters per week. 

Murmuring could no longer be suppressed. 
Miss Polly Larkin, a meagre and fearless 
spinster, coming forward, accosted the town 
officers in a shrill tone ; 

‘‘ Will you please to have it put into the 
bargain, that Mr. Tarbox shall hire a doctor 
for us by the year, as old Mr. Tuttle always 
did ? ”’ 

‘¢ Oh, here, that ought to have been thought 
of. Here, Mr. Tarbox ; will you set it down in 
the contract, that a doctor shall be hired ? ”’ 
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The purchaser of the poor, disconcerted, 
did not readily answer. He twirled round the 
hat, which he held in his hand, and twice 
dropped his riding-whip, ere he spoke. 

‘The doctor that Mr. Jotham Tuttle hired 
is a dreadful dear man. There is one, nigh 
to my house, that I can get, and pay him visit 
by visit, instead of letting it run to the eend of 
the year.” 

“He ’s a_ steam-doctor!’’ screamed old 
Mrs. Jones. ‘‘ We shall all be killed with 
emetics and pepper-pills.”’ 

And far out in the distance, was heard a 
hoarse echo of ‘‘ Steam-doctor !. We shall all 
be killed!” 


“Tl do hope,” 


rejoined Mrs. Jones, ‘ we 
shall have a minister when we come to die, 
and not be buried in old chists, to save 
coffins.” 

‘¢Mr. Tarbox will, undoubtedly, see that 
all is right,’’ said the men in power, buttoning 
themselves to the throat, for their homeward 
ride. 

“Jed. Tarbox is a skin-flint,”’ said Polly 
Larkin, in a spasmodic whisper, ‘‘ and his 
wife is an old dragon.” 

The future landlord of the poor consented 
15 
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to receive them immediately, and promised to 
send his ox-team for such as were not able 
to walk three miles. 

Our scene now changes to a pleasant dwell- 
ing in the heart of the village. 

‘¢ Maria,”’ said the sweet-voiced Ellen Ma- 
son to her friend, with whom she was spending 
the evening, ‘‘ when were you last at the 
almshouse ? ”’ - 

‘‘] am ashamed to say, only once since 
your absence on your visit. I missed your 
dear company on the long walk so sadly, that 
I had no heart to go again without you. 
Besides, my sehool has been so Jarge as to 
allow me less leisure than formerly.”’ 

“Can you go next Saturday afternoon ? ”’ 

‘Oh yes. I have been wishing for some 
time to carry acap I have made for old Mrs. 
Lester, and will then have ready sundry other 
little comforts for our pensioners.” 

With their work-baskets, containing such 
articles as are ever acceptable to the poor, 
were it only as a proof that they are re- 
membered by the more fortunate, the young 
friends commenced their walk. The keen air 
of closing autumn rendered brisk exercise 


pleasant, and they found, as they had often 
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done before, how distance is beguiled by 
friendship, and friendship heightened by be- 
nevolence. ‘The brilliance of the forests had 
passed away. The maple no longer stood in 
crimson, as if its wounded heart gushed in 
life-blood through every leaf. Orange and 
umbered brown no longer clothed the lofty 
chestnut, or the drooping elm. ‘The gnarled 
oaks stretched their scorbutic arms. The 
frozen earth returned a grating echo to the 
traveller’s wheel, and Nature, expecting the 
tyranny of Winter, bowed down, that he might 
pass over. 

But in the heart of the young friends there 
was no winter, and their cheeks brightened 
with new bloom as they reached the house 
where they had so often dispensed happiness. 
What was their surprise to find it tenantless ! 
Like the struck tent of the Arab, all around 
was desolation. 

A casual passer-by informed them, where 
those, whom they sought, might be fouwd. 
But the distance was too formidable for a 
pedestrian excursion, and they were compelled 
to defer their visit. When it was next in 
their power to go, every trace of vegetation 
had faded from the landscape, and hill and 
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valley were heavily robed in snow. The 
sleigh, in which they rode, furnished a con- 
venient mode of transporting a greater variety 
of articles for their needy friends. 

Their driver stopped opposite a tall, narrow, 
cold-looking house, with a thin volume of blue 
smoke straggling out of a single chimney. 
The cheerful peal of the sleigh-bells attracted 
attention, and Mrs. Tarbox, a stout woman, 
was seen to fly about in various directions, 
ere she met the young ladies at the door. 

‘““] suppose you want to see old Mrs. 
Jones,’’ said she. ‘‘ She is a great deal worse 
to-day. Indeed, she is e’en a just gone, and 
it will do no good to see her at all.”’ 

Not heeding this unwelcome reception, they 
entered, remarking, that they desired to see 
all the poor people, and were not aware of 
the illness of good Mrs. Jones. Considerable 
confusion was evident, and, among these who 
were running hither and thither, appeared a 
boy, with a basket of small sticks and shav- 
ings, hurried by Mrs. Tarbox, to make a fire 
immediately in the sick chamber. Following 
him, they entered a room, where most of the 
poor people had clustered round a bed. 

‘‘The poor creature has been dying the 
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biggest part of three days,’’ said Mrs. Tarbox. 
*¢ She can’t swallow at all.” 


> murmured 


“*T can swallow well enough,’ 
the weak and pettish voice of the sufferer, “ if 
I had any thing fit to swallow.”’ 

This was tried and proved. She evinced 
joy at the sight of her young friends ; but it 
was a flitting and faint sensation, as if a 
stranger to her benumbed breast. They in- 
quired if she had seen a physician, to which 
the lady of the house replied, ‘“‘ her husband 
had been after one, time and again, and he 
was now expected every minute.” 

‘¢ What is that ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Jones, 
as the unwonted blaze, which the boy had 


suddenly kindled, went roaring up the chim- 


ney. ‘* What is that, fire?” fixing her 
startled eyes, and spreading out her emaciated 
hands, with an unearthly scream of delight. 
Still opening and shutting her fingers with a 
convulsive movement, she uttered, in a hollow 
tone, ‘‘ Stand away, Tom Tarbox, let me see 
the fire.”’ 

Alas! it was a deeper eclipse than any 
intervention of flesh and blood. For while 
the aged woman was chuckling and exulting 


in that momentary blaze, all at once she 
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moaned, stretched out her feet, and was no 
more. 

The next scene, in that cheerless habitation, 
was the funeral. The principal room was 
hastily put in order, and she, who, in her life, 
was scarcely allowed to tread on its carpeted 
floor, now stretched herself there in the fear- 
less majesty of death. The cap, which Ma- 
ria’s needle had so neatly finished, with the 
hope that it would gain a smile from her hum- 
ble friend, was plaited around that stiffened 
brow, which had taken its last change from 
the things of earth. 

Mrs. Tarbox had directed the poor people 
to be dressed in their best clothes, and even 
spoke kindly to them; for she knew that the 
two young ladies were to attend the funeral, 
and bring their own minister from the village, 
to perform the last obsequies. When he 
spoke with the meekness of his Master to 
these unfortunate ones, they gathered near 
him, treasuring up every word; and, when 
from his prayer the balm of the gospel dis- 
tilled, and they were reminded of those man- 
sions of rest, with the dear Redeemer, when 
repentance had done its work, and life’s dis- 


cipline was over, and when they saw a tear 
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on the bright cheeks of their benefactresses, 
they wept audibly and long, as if they found 
relief in sorrow. 

They returned from the burial of the dead. 
The clergyman addressed to each of the in- 
mates some kind inquiry, or religious counsel. 
Cheered by his attentions, they listened earn- 
estly, and were surprised to see the fierce eye 
of their hostess quail and cower before his 
gentle regard. 

She was informed by Ellen Mason, that two 
of the poor children were to be taken to the 
village in her sleigh, as she had obtained 
eligible places for them to reside, where their 
little services would be useful. Inquiry was 
made for the hat of the boy. 

‘‘He never had one, worth speaking of,”’ 
said Mrs. Tarbox. 

“Yes, but I had,’ answered the child, 
gathering courage at the prospect of escape. 
‘¢T had one, till your boy, Tom Tarbox, struck 
me with it, and threw it into the fire.” 

The little girl, who was about to depart, put 
her arms affectionately round old Mrs. Lester, 
who had tried to instruct her, and said in a 


whisper, as she took leave, 
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‘‘f am sorry I called you Goody Minister 
so many times.”’ 

“And I,” said the boy, “‘should not have 
called you Old Granny Bible-story, only Tom 
Tarbox told me to.”’ 


‘My dear children,”’ 


was her reply, “I 
shall always love you. Remember to say your 
prayers, and to read your Bible, and to obey 
those who have the rule over you. How much 
I shall miss you. Half of my little school 
will now be gone. God be with you, and 
bless you.” 

Her voice grew tremulous at parting ; and 
the little ones, though elevated with the pros- 
pect of a ride, and change of abode, wept at 
parting with the only being who had ever 
labored for their improvement. Her kindness 
to these not very promising pupils interested 
the two young ladies, who, being themselves 
engaged in the work of education, knew how 
true and sweet is the affection, which springs 
up between a teacher and those committed 
to her charge. 

The meek image of that pious, uncomplain- 
ing woman dwelt with them, and they were 
grieved to see how pale and thin she had 
grown since her change of habitation. On 
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investigating her history, they discovered that 
her origin and education were respectable, 
and that her constitution had been broken by 
devotion to two sickly children, who died 
young, and to the long helplessness of an 
intemperate husband, who had left her in deep 
poverty. All that they heard of her blameless 
life, of her spirit, resigned, and even thankful, 
under privation, served to heighten their sym- 
pathy, and their desire to obtain for her a 
more fitting refuge. After consulting their 
older friends, they devised a plan for her re- 
moval. Having become jointly interested in 
a school for young ladies, they felt that the 
income from their employment would autho- 
rize them in assuming this work of benevo- 
lence. ‘They therefore decided to place her 
as a boarder with a widow-lady and her daugh- 
ter, who occupied a small, neat cottage in the 
neighbourhood. 

The gratitude of poor Mrs. Lester, at this 
unexpected change, was unbounded. Yet she 
could by no means consent to be idle. Kind 
treatment and unwonted comfort had a favor- 
able effect on her health, and she begged to 
be permitted to take charge of a few pupils, 


to assist in defraying the expense of her situa- 
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tion. She was found entirely competent to 
impart the rudiments of knowledge, and also 
to impress those habits of industry, good order, 
and kind affection, which enrich the unfolding 
elements of character with a better wealth 
than the proud precocity of intellect. 

One fine afternoon in spring, Ellen and 
Maria called at the cottage. It was a sweet, 
though humble abode. A few beds of thyme 
and other aromatic herbs were near the door, 
and among them the nestling bees wrought, 
busy and musical. Near the window grew an 
aged tree, clasped by a vine, whose peeping 
flowerets gave out a fresh odor. It seemed an 
emblem of the ancient teacher, surrounded 
by her happy pupils. Their young, bright 
eyes were reverently fixed on her, as, seated 
in her arm-chair, with a large Bible before 
her, she read to them a few sentences, pre- 
paratory to their parting for the day. Her 
knitting bag hung beside her. Their work- 
baskets and books were laid neatly in their 
respective places ; every little being was quiet 
and attentive, for scrupulous order and dis- 
cipline were features of her system, and who- 
ever acquires these in childhood, hath a goodly 


heritage for riper days. Her simple garb was 
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thoroughly neat and appropriate, and her in- 
tonation tender, as she uttered the inspired 
words, ‘‘ Little children, love one another.”’ 
At the sight of her young benefactresses the 
light of grateful joy beamed from her vener- 
able features, as she exclaimed, ‘‘ What am I, 
or what was my father’s house, that thou hast 
brought me hitherto ? ”’ 

At every interview they found their good 
opinion of Mrs. Lester heightened, and felt 
truly grateful, that they had been enabled to 
rescue so worthy an individual from suffering, 
and render her last days comfortable. They 
realized such delight in this deed of benevo- 
lence, as to acknowledge, that the obligation 
was on their own part, rather than on that 
of the recipient. 

At length, age and an enfeebled constitu- 
tion overcame her power of exertion. She 
declined, as she had lived, gently, meekly, 
and with her heart in heaven. The season of 
her entire helplessness was short. Even then, 
she desired to have her beloved pupils led 
to her pillow, and, when she had no longer 
strength to raise her head, would whisper 
tenderly, ‘‘ Little children, love one another.”’ 


Thus she passed away to the land of love. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The last glance of her closing eye was one of 
gratitude to her young benefactresses ; and 
as they took the blessing of the departed soul 
into their bosom, there sprang up such a 
deep and holy emotion, as beauty and van- 
ity, in their proudest triumphs, have never 
imagined. 





THE REAPER. 


Rearer! there is a lesson in that smile, 
And smooth round face of thine, I fain would learn; 





It tells of sweet content that dwells with toil, 






And joys that ‘neath a sun-burnt bosom burn. 






Forgive me, Heaven, if envy cross my breast! 





Oh, could I chase ambition from my brain, 





And banish all its dreams, how doubly blessed 






To be at peace like yonder careless swain. 
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TO THE SPIRIT OF POESY. 


S.Licut us not, our early love! 
Penitent, we come to thee, 
Knowing well thy priceless worth, 
Spirit of sweet Poesy! 
We have wandered far and wide, 
Since we left thy guardian side ; 
Ever glancing back on thee, 
With a fond and earnest eye. 
We have loved an earthly love, 
Worshipped at an earthly shrine, 
But the spell around us cast, 
Was not human,—it was thine ; 
Thou didst throw a magic light 
Over love’s enchanted stream ; 
Thou didst cast a halo bright 
O’er the idol of our dream. 
Wilt thou let thy wanderer come 
To thy fair and sunny home? 
Pillowed on thy loving breast, 
Thou shalt soothe the soul to rest; 
There old Father Time we ’Il cheat 
With gay dreams, and visions sweet. 
Brighter far than world without, 


We ’ve a glorious world within; 
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We will bar out all the train, 
Pining Sorrow, reckless Sin, 
Carking Care, and Want, and Woe, 
From our fanciful domain ; 
We ’ll have stores of hidden wealth, 
Which the crowd skall never know. 
Wilt thou tread with us once more 
Mountain cliff and woody brake, 
Flinging thy rich influence o’er 
Mossy dell and sparkling lake? 
Nature’s world is wholly ours, 
Meadows green, and opening flowers, 
Glittering with fresh falling showers. 


Wilt thou wander by our side, 





Trace the brook’s meandering tide ? 

Mark the cloud’s fantastic form, 

Herald of the coming storm? 

| View the lightning’s awful gleam, 

Flashing o’er the restless stream ? 

Wilt thou to the dark wood flee, 

Roam the forest, track the lea, 

Listen to the waterfall, 

| Singing songs in shady glen, 
Songs of wild, untutored glee? 

Slight us not, our early love! 
Penitent, we come to thee, 

| Knowing well thy priceless worth, 

Spirit of sweet Poesy! 

In our laughing, youthful pride, 

Thy rich gifts we flung aside ; 


"T was but momentary, we 


Found all else a mockery, 
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And fly, weeping, home to thee; 

Look not coldly on us now, 

Wreathe the smile, and clear thy brow, 
Creature of celestial birth! 

We have sorrowed, we have wept, 

We have countless vigils kept, 
Over follies born of earth; 

Humble, prostrate at thy throne, 

Second thou to God alone, 

Heart and life we plight to thee, 

Spirit of sweet Poesy. 

















THE EARLY BLUE-BIRD. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


BLvE-BIRD, on yon leafless tree, 

Dost thou carol thus to me, 
“Spring is coming; spring is here!” 
Say’st thou so, my birdie dear? 
What is that, in misty shroud, 
Stealing from the darkened cloud? 
Snow, my friend; it gathers round, 
Settling o’er the whitened ground, 
Yet thou singest, blithe and clear, 


“Spring is coming; spring is here.’ 


Strik’st thou not too bold a strain? 
Winds are piping o’er the plain, 
Clouds are sweeping o’er the sky 
With a black and threatening eye; 
Urchins, by the frozen rill, 

Wrap their mantles closer still; 
Yon poor man, with doublet old, 
Is he shivering at the cold? 


Hath he not a nose of blue? 


Tell me, birdling 


>? 


tell me true. 
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Spring ’s a maid of mirth and glee, 
Rose-bud wreaths and revelry ; — 
Hast thou wooed some winged love 
To a nest in verdant grove? 

Sung to her of greenwood bower, 
Sunny skies that never lower, 
Lured her with thy promise fair, 
Of a lot that knows no care? 
Prythee, bird, in coat of blue, 
Though a lover, tell her true. 


Ask her, if, when storms are long, 
She can sing a cheerful song; 
When the tempest rocks the tree, 

If she ’ll closer cling to thee; 

Then the blasts, that sweep the sky, 
Unappalled shall pass thee by ; 
Though thy little chamber show 
Siftings of untimely snow, 

Warm and glad thy heart shall be, 
Love shall make it spring for thee. 


16 




















THE SACRED FIRE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE.” 


Ir is the opinion of a certain elderly gen- 
tleman of our acquaintance, whose antiquarian 
tastes have led him patiently to investigate 
the origin of the American Indians, and who, 
from the general accuracy of his theories on 
subjects equally abstruse and puzzling to the 
learned, is entitled to our profound respect, 
that the southern portion of the United States 
was, in ancient times, inhabited by an intel- 
ligent and highly civilized, but effeminate, 
luxurious, and unwarlike people. That they 
adored the Sun as the author of all animated 
things, and worshipped fire as its purest em- 
blem ; that they built temples, and placed in 
them altars, on which burned a_ perpetual 
flame ; that they had ideas of ornamental 


architecture, and possessed a_hieroglyphical 


written language ; that they were a happy, 
virtuous, and refined people, resembling, in 
e 
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their habits and customs, the ancient Persians. 
It is, further, the opinion of my accurate and 
erudite friend, that, six hundred years ago, or 
thereabouts, their peaceful land was overrun 
by a horde of Northern barbarians (as civi- 
lized Europe has been by the Goths and Van- 
dals), who, pouring from unknown regions 
beyond the great lakes, swept, like a tempest, 
the whole land, even to the shores of the 
Mexican sea ; that these invaders supplanted 
the people they had conquered, and are now 
to be recognised in the warlike and barbarous 
American Indians of the present day. The 
original inhabitants were not annihilated, nor 
amalgamated with their conquerors, but, cross- 
ing the Mississippi River, arrived, after va- 
rious wanderings, in Mexico, and founded, 
successively, the empires of Montezuma, and 
of the Incas. 

This very reasonable hypothesis, he thinks, 
is amply sustained, if not fully established, by 
comparing the religion of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians with the traditions of the Natchez, 
whom he believes to be a degenerate remnant 
of the ancient inhabitants. This tribe was 
found by De Soto, residing in a state of pas- 
toral simplicity, in a secluded valley sixty 
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leagues from the sea, and not far from the 
shores of the Mississippi. In the details of 
their mode of life, they evinced a knowledge 
of the arts and of a refined state of society, 
of which the tribes around them knew nothing. 
They were surrounded by remarkable monu- 
ments, of which they could give very little 
account, save that there existed a tradition, 
that their fathers had built them for the abodes 
of the Sun, when he lodged on the earth, 
which they believed this luminary to do every 
night. As for themselves, they had neither 
temples nor altars; and the only vestiges of 
their former beautiful and truly poetical reli- 
gion, were preserved in a superstitious vener- 
ation for fire, and a vague notion that the Sun 
was a Divinity, and that, whenever his disc 
was obscured by clouds, it was in displeasure. 
If, as my friend of antiquities stoutly contends, 
this people were a remnant of his hypothetical 
empire, sooth to say, they had degenerated, 
until they had become almost as rude and 
barbarous as their conquerors. Such, we 
may believe, were the Natchez two centuries 
ago. They are now extinct. No reader of 
the early history of Louisiana will have for- 
gotten their melancholy end, hastened by 
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avarice and injustice. Peace to their manes! 
They have left behind them, in every green 
valley, imperishable monuments of their former 
national greatness. ‘These mounds, whether 
temples or fortresses, or tombs, are thickly 
congregated throughout the pleasantest valleys 
of the Southwest. Their origin and use are 
lost. It is the immovable belief of my anti- 
quarian friend, that they are ruins of temples. 
But, as he is preparing a learned paper on this 
subject, to be read before the American An- 
tiquarian Society, and afterwards to be pub- 
lished in the Knickerbocker Magazine, if Mr. 
Clark will accept it, in which will be found at 
large the length and breadth of his garnered 
lore, fortified by a host of argument, that must 
defy replication, I will not tickle the palate of 
the curious with further inkling of the treat in 
store for them, by quoting, as I was just about 
to do, any one of the multitudinous facts he 
has collected in support of his proposition, but 
proceed directly to my story. 

In the midst of a beautiful plain, three 
leagues and a half east from Natchez, stands 
one of the most remarkable of these monu- 
ments, or mausoleums, of a people long since 
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passed away.* It is accessible from the high 
road by a bridle-path, that winds pleasantly 
along a hedge-row ; crossing brooks with 
green borders, overrun with wild vines ; trav- 
ersing gentle knolls, and passing under droop- 
ing branches of fruit-trees, for nearly half a 
mile. It terminates at length before a rude 
fence, and at the very base of the mound, 
which lifts its green summit majestically above 
the surrounding forests, in the midst of a plain 
less than a mile across, shut in by low wooded 
hills, clothed in summer with the densest of 
southern foliage. One afternoon in autumn, 
I was seated on the summit of this mound, 
my face*resting in my right palm; a very 
respectable string of all sorts of big and little 
birds, on the grass by my side; my loaded 
fowling-piece lying across my hip, ready 
cocked for any chance shot ; indolently bask- 
ing in the evening sun, and ruminating on the 
past existence of a people, that had left behind 
only these grassgrown monuments of its na- 
tional existence. I reflected on the various 


theories that accounted for their origin, and 





* A more particular description of this mound may be found 
in “ Tue Soutn West,” Vol. I. Chap. XLI. 
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the uncertainty that prevailed as to their 
design. I thought of the myriads of human 
feet that had pressed the ground where I lay ; 
the busy hands that had reared the stupendous 
pile ; of the sage councils, the warlike pa- 
geants, the rites of burial, it had witnessed ; 
how it once had echoed to the cry of battle, 
the song of love, the voice of prayer, and 
wail of lamentation. 

“‘ Here,’’ I mused, ‘‘is the temple of what 
was once a wise and religious people. Here, 
old and young, the maid and warrior, the 
heavy and light-hearted, came up to worship. 
In the plain around me, were congregated 
their happy homes. Here, perhaps, they were 
gathered in death, or, from hence driven forth 
to become the founders of a greater empire in 
a distant land. How often has yonder fopn- 
tain, now choked and overgrown with rank 
weeds, been the trysting place of lovers! 
How often have they wound their happy way 
up this sunken path, to pledge their vows 
before their divinity ; perhaps, kneeled on this 
very spot ; for this is the summit of the tem- 
ple, where, tradition tells us, their altars stood. 
What rites has not yonder secret and silent 
sun here witnessed. Oh, that I had a magic 
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wand, that would open the past ; that would 
carry me back, to spend one hour with this 
mysterious people.” 

I had hardly given utterance to this wish, 
when a flame of extraordinary brilliancy, but 
not larger than a man’s hand, appeared among 
the tangled vines and underwood growing over 
the mouth of the subterranean passage, a few 
feet in front of me. Surprised at the unex- 
pected sight, my wonder was in no ways di- 
minished, when I discovered, that it was unat- 
tended by smoke, and that, instead of feeding 
on the brush, it danced upon it, and burned 
without consuming. Curious to ascertain the 
cause of this phenomenon, I rose and ad- 
vanced to the spot. As I approached it, the 
flame contracted itself, and slowly descended 
among the furze, in the depths of which I 
could discern it transformed into the shape of 
a human heart, glowing like a coal of fire, 
but with an unearthly degree of brightness. 
I gazed upon it with wonder, not unmingled 
with certain vague apprehensions. The sun 
was an hour above the horizon. It was broad 
daylight around me. The chimneys of a dis- 
tant dwelling overtopped the trees. A negro 
was following his plough so near, that an 
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occasional note of a tune he was whistling 
was borne to my ears. Lastly, it was in the 
nineteenth century, and I was not supersti- 
tious. So I yielded to my curiosity, and 
boldly penetrated the tangled passage, re- 
solved to see the end of this marvel. The 
fern and wild vines grew so thickly about the 
entrance, that I had much ado to make my 
way. But, by dint of knife, at the expense 
of a few scratches, and inspired and en- 
couraged by the mysterious heart of flame, 
which had a strange fascination for me as I 
beheld it, contracting and dilating as if it 
were a living and breathing animal, I at length 
effected an opening. I could not proceed far, 
however, as the space before me was so nar- 
row, that I was enabled to touch the end of 
the vault by extending my gun. The subter- 
ranean passage, doubtless, once penetrated 
deeper, but the earth had fallen in, and pre- 
sented a solid wall to prevent further progress. 
Without an equivalent ovject to spur me on, I 
should have returned to upper air, satisfied 
that the gallery could not be explored ; but in 
the centre of the wall of earth, fixed there like 
an escutcheon, glowed the object of my cu- 
riosity. I advanced to examine it. AsI did 
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so, it began to expand, growing fainter and 
fainter, like a circle widening on the water, 
till it filled the space before me, and covered 
the wall with a curtain of gauze-like light. 
I gazed with pleased and strange wonder. 
It became more and more transparent. Could 
my eyes deceive me! Instead of gazing on 
the misty surface of the wall, I was looking 
into a long gallery, where prevailed a dreamy 
light, like that of an Indian summer’s twilight. 
At its extremity I could see a fiery spot like 
a glowworm. It was the mysterious heart. 
Giving a moment to wonder at this magic 
opening, but, I remember, without being dis- 
tinctly impressed with it as any thing out of 
the ordinary course of things, I entered the 
gallery. It gently ascended, was uniform in 
its appearance, about six feet high, and so 
wide, that two could walk abreast in it. I 
observed that it was paved, and that its sides 
were also faced with red tiles, curiously 
covered with hieroglyphics, each tile shaped 
like a human heart. I boldly traversed it to 
its termination, with my eyes fixed on the 
breathing flame. It faded as I approached, 
and when I came to the end of the gallery 
it had quite disappeared. Turning round in 
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search of it, I discovered a second gallery 
to my right, ascending into the heart of the 
mound. At its extremity, like a Will-o’-the- 
wisp, either tempting me into danger, or in- 
viting me to adventure, I knew not which, 
again appeared the heart of flame. The same 
pleasing twilight also pervaded this passage. 
I entered it with some indistinct notions of 
haunted Moorish Castles, and Arabian Tales 
of magic, running in my head, but, at the same 
time, without being naturally affected by my 
situation, or, for a moment, considering as any 
thing extraordinary the wonderful means by 
which I had been admitted to the interior of. 
this ancient temple. Continuing to ascend, I 
found the passage wound spirally upward, as 
if excavated within the highest mound. The 
magic flame kept on before me, bright, beauti- 
ful, but rayless, and at every turning seemed 
to have eyes inviting me to persevere. On 
a sudden, at the top of the winding ascent, 
it assumed the aspect with which it had 
first appeared to me, and then it spread up- 
wards and outwards, and downwards, growing 
paler and softer, moulding itself into limbs 
and form and feature, until all at once there 
stood confessed before me a beautiful female, 
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in graceful but strange costume. She ap- 
peared to be human; yet a pale, phospho- 
rescent light overspread her whole person. 
Through her transparent girdle I could see 
that her heart was like a live coal. While 
I gazed in fearful suspense on this dreadful 
sight, her arm was slowly raised, and with her 
forefinger she pointed to a distant door. In 
this attitude, and while I marvelled at her 
strange and wonderful beauty, the form gradu- 
ally faded away. Even the heart was no 
longer visible, and I was left alone. 

I was already at the top of the spiral gal- 
lery, and in a circular apartment there ap- 
peared to be a sort of vestibule to an inner 
room, into which the door gave admission. 
I advanced, and touched it with my hand. 
It flew open. Within, sat an aged and vener- 
able man, with long, white hair, sweeping the 
ground, and covering him from head to foot, 
like a mantle of loose threads of silver ; and 
his majestic beard was of such length, that 
it fell down to his feet. His eyes were black, 
—but such a black! dead, deep, livid !— 
with no ray of light in them. It was not the 
sightless darkness of blindness. There was 
wanting that spot of light, that intellectual 
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spark, which is the lamp of the eye. How 
fearfully black, how full of melancholy they 
were! He wore no clothing, for his hair and 
beard covered him like woven garments. A 
chain, each link mysteriously composed of 
flame, that gave out neither heat nor light, 
visible itself in the dark chamber, but leaving 
all else in darkness, extended from a collar 
of fire that encircled his neck, and was se- 
cured to a bolt in the wall, which was of 
glazed tiles, wrought with mystical figures, 
among which the images of the sun and moon 
were multiplied. Similar chains of rayless 
flame bound him by either ancle to a small 
bronzed altar, on which were a few charred 
coals. In his hands he held two pieces of 
wood, which, as he bent his aged figure over 
the altar, he rubbed together as if to ignite 
them by the friction. The tears fell fast from 
his eyes as he labored to produce fire, and 
his chest heaved with anguish and fatigue. 
Twice I saw him kindle it into a faint spark, 
and each time I beheld his tears drop thick 
and fast and extinguish it. He would then 
groan deeply, and again apply himself to his 
hopeless task, at times weeping and moaning 


most piteously ; and, as often as he ignited the 
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wood, I beheld the tears that dropped unceas- 
ingly from his eyes, fall upon it and quench 
it. As I looked, my heart sympathized with 
him in his ceaseless and hopeless labor, and 
addressing him, I asked, why he toiled to pro- 
duce a flame which was no sooner kindled 
than it was quenched by his tears ? 

At my words he ceased from his toil and 
looked up. A happy smile instantly illuminated 
his countenance, and in his rayless eyes a 
gleam of hope took the place of their former 
settled despair. His sad look then returned, 
and, fixing his melancholy eyes upon me, he 
said, in a voice that thrilled me with its 
mournfulness, 

‘Come in, son of the stranger, and listen 
to the story of Xelnra, the Doomed. Thou 
hast expressed a wish to know who erected 
this temple. Listen to my sad story, and thy 
desire shall be gratified. Treasure its moral 
up in thy heart, that thou mayest shun the 
fate of the sacrilegist.”’ 

I crossed the threshold into the chamber, 
and leaned against the wall in the attitude of 
one prepared to listen. He Jaid his black and 
polished pieces of wood on the edge of the 
altar, and, folding his arms across his snowy 
beard, commenced as follows ; 
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“I am of the race of the children of the 
Sun. Our common mother is the Fountain 
thou sawest at the foot of the temple. Thou 
hast seen the sun shine upon the earth, and 
vegetation spring forth into life. So did he 
shine, at the birth of creation, upon the foun- 
tain, and from it sprung a naiad. From her 
do we derive our earthly lineage, as from the 
sun our celestial. They were also our dei- 
ties. We erected temples to them, and con- 
secrated priests to serve at the altars. Our 
government was a theocracy. For ages we 
lived in this pleasant land, our great Father, 
the Sun, shining upon us by day, and our 
lovely Mother, the Moon (for after death the 
naiad was translated to the skies), smiling 
upon us by night. To her were we indebted 
for summer rain. When the sun scorched us 
with his angry eye, she softened him by her 
tears. Seven hundred years ago, the period 
of my birth, two hundred thousand people 
dwelt in this and the adjacent valleys. Our 
days were passed in pleasing toil, varied by 
innocent enjoyments. We knew no jealousies, 
and ambition and pride were strangers to us, 
for we were all equally children of the same 
Sun. To make each other happy was our 
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greatest delight, and we had our reward in 
their smiles. Tears never fell from our eyes, 
for we had no sorrows. The year of the 
periodical reunion of the Sun and Moon was 
held sacred by us. All male children born 
in that year, were believed to be, in an 
especial degree, the offspring of the Sun and 
Moon, and were consecrated to the priesthood. 
I was born in a sacred year, and, as it 
chanced, in the very hour of the celestial 
nuptials. 

‘At ten years of age my parents placed 
me in the temple, and dedicated me to the 
priestly office with more than the usual solem- 
nity. I was placed under the immediate , 
guardianship of Xenif, the high priest, and 
grew up a devout minister of my religion. 
I was looked upon, from the coincidence of 
my birth, as a favorite of the Deity, and by 
all regarded with feelings of awe, as a being 
of superior sanctity. The day on which I was 
ordained to the service of the temple, as priest 
of the Sun, my face shone with a lustre so 
glorious, that those who stood round fell on 
their faces and worshipped me. I had been 
hitherto without pride ; sincerely humble, and 
too much devoted to the honor of the temple 
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and glory of its Divinity to give a thought to 
myself. But this open testimony of celestial 
favor filled me with sudden vanity. From that 
time I looked with scorn on my fellow beings, 
while they prostrated themselves before the 
high altar in morning and evening worship. 
I sprinkled, by virtue of my office, the sacred 
water from the fountain upon them, with ill- 
concealed disdain. I imagined my garments 
profaned by their touch, and shrunk back in 
holy horror when they approached my person. 
The one thought, I am the favorite of the 
Sun, filled my soul. I became arrogant, self- 
ish, and impiously ambitious. But the Sun 
has in reserve punishments for those who per- 
vert his favors ; and whom he would destroy, 
thou art to learn, he first deprives of reason. 

‘Tt chanced, that an embassy from a 
neighbouring idolatrous, but warlike and civ- 
ilized people, skilled in many arts, and using 
divers customs unknown to us, and who in- 
habited a fertile but mountainous region to 
the north and east, arrived at our capital. 
They were sent by their king or Inca, praying 
us to join in a defensive league against a 
horde of painted and tawny barbarians, with 
long black hair, and clothed in skins, who 
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had descended from the north, and were 
devastating their frontiers, destroying their 
temples, laying their cities in ashes, and 
making captive women and children. We 
received them with courtesy, and entered into 
the alliance they proposed. Then was first 
heard the sound of war in our peaceful bor- 
ders. 

‘The high priest of the people was also 
their leader in battle. The venerable Xenif, 
who filled this elevated office, was too far 
advanced in years to take the field, and by 
one consent I was chosen his colleague, and 
took command of the army while he remained 
in the temple. At the head of twenty thou- 
sand warriors I marched northward, to form a 
junction with the forces of my ally. He re- 
ceived me cordially, and soon afterwards, 
being suddenly recalled to his capital, con- 
ferred on me the sole command of the com- 
bined armies, which, together, numbered 
one hundred thousand men. High priest of 
the Sun, and general of a vast army, I 
was nearly at the pinnacle of my ambition. 
From that day my fall was decreed. In the 
midst of a vast plain, we met the barbarians, 
whose army consisted of an innumerable force, 
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composed of many distinct clans or tribes, 
each having its own chief. The Sun was just 
rising as I offered them battle. Confident in 
my own sanctity and power, I neglected to ask 
His protection, and resolved to trust the issue 
to my own arm. The children of the Sun, 
who composed the fifth part of my forces, 
murmured, as I gave the signal to join battle 
without first offering our morning worship. 
With one consent they threw themselves upon 
their faces to the ground, and adored, while 
I alone stood up among my idolatrous allies. 
The barbarians rushed upon us with loud 
yells, sending before them a cloud of arrows. 
We fought until the sun went down, and I 
was totally routed. With difficulty I escaped 
to the capital of the Inca. Here I remained 
until the scattered remnant of my army was 
collected. 

While my generals were bringing the dis- 
persed forces together to make a stand before 
the walls of the city against the victors, I 
lingered an inmate of the Inca’s palace. Here 
I beheld the princess NIna. I need not say 
she was beautiful. She was the first maiden 
to whom I had ever spoken ; for the seclusion 
of the temple, and the duties of war, gave no 
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place for such dalliance. Her beauty capti- 
vated my heart, and awakened the passion of 
love. My temperament was ardent, and I was 
carried away irresistibly by its influence. My 
senses were intoxicated, and I gave myself up 
to the wild ecstacy of my new passion. Mar- 
riage was forbidden to the priesthood. Mad- 
dened by the delirium of love, I forgot my 
exalted rank as high priest of the Sun, and 
resolved to sacrifice it, with all its princely 
honors, and to marry the captivating NIna. 
The residue of my army had been assembled, 
and were now encamped not far from the 
capital, awaiting my presence. I turned away 
every messenger from it, unseen, unheard. 
For Nina only I had eyes and ears. 

So soon as I had determined to resign my 
priestly rank, I despatched a messenger to the 
high priest, informing him of my intention, 
and tendering to the nation, through him, my 
resignation. ‘The priesthood was not obliga- 
tory on the licentiates on their coming of age. 
It remained with them to take orders or to 
resign, even after they had been educated at 
the national expense. My resignation was 
accepted with reluctance, and, with his own 
regrets mingled with the nation’s, the vener- 
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able Xenif sent me a full release from my 
vows. I hastened with the tidings to Nina. 
I cast myself at her feet, and besought her 
to crown my love. With all her surpassing 
beauty she was haughty, ambitious, and cruel, 
as I afterwards learned. 

‘The fate of many princes shows us, that 
poison is oftener administered in the golden 
cup than the earthen vessel. Trust not, son 
of the stranger, to beauty of woman, and 
think not, that sweet smiles and looks of inno- 
cence always shadow forth inward excellence. 
The most venomous serpent is the most beau- 
tiful. 

‘¢Xelnra, there is one bar to our union,” 
she said, hesitatingly. 

‘¢ Speak, and it shall be removed, were it 
the light of the great Sun itself! ’’ I answered 
her, in the ardor of my passion. 

‘¢ It is your religion.”’ 

‘“‘— gazed upon her in doubt whether I 
could have heard rightly. 

“Speak, speak again!’ I gasped. 

‘‘Renounce your religion,’’ she repeated 
in a decided tone, ‘if you would wed with 
the daughter of the Incas.” 

‘We were seated by a fountain beneath an 
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orange tree, in the palace gardens. I had 
been holding her soft hand in gentle dalliance, 
with my eyes fixed on her lovely countenance, 
revelling in its beauty, and my brain delirious 
with my love. I cast her hand from me in 
anger and distrust ; sprang to my feet; and 
then, bending on one knee, stretched out my 
arms towards the setting sun, and shouted, 
‘6 Never ! ” 

She rose, cast on me a look of scorn and 
derision, and, as she moved away, said haugh- 
tily, 

‘¢ 7] will have no rival, Xelnra, even in the 
moon you worship. I leave you to decide 
which shall be your mistress.” 

She strode proudly away. I gazed after 
her, bewildered and wavering. Anger height- 
ened her beauty. 

“Stay, Nina!” I cried. 

She returned, threw herself into my arms, 
and wept on my shoulder. Alas, that woman 
should make tears, the emblem of her gentle 
sex, the instrument of guile! My soul was 
melted by these silent witnesses of her love. 
I could have laid my life at her feet. I now 
believed her seeming anger to have been only 
deep and silent grief at my coolness. 
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*¢T will do all you wish, beautiful Nina,” I 
exclaimed, pressing her passionately to my 
heart. She looked up in my face, and her 
dark eyes smiled through their tears, as she 
tremulously thanked me. I was oblivious of 
all else but that smile, and the delightful 
consciousness that the form I clasped in my 
arms would soon be mine for ever. Oh, how 
great the price I was destined to pay for it! 

“The following day I was walking on the 
terrace of the palace, when Nina approached. 
I flew to meet her. A cloud was on her 
brow, and her reception of me was restrained. 

‘¢ What, NiIna?’’ I scarcely articulated in 
inquiry ere she had spoken. 

‘¢ Xelnra, 1 must have a sign of your re- 
nunciation.”’ 

‘How ! What would you more? ”’ I cried. 

“On the high altar of your national tem- 
ple, I am told, there has burned a flame un- 
extinguished for seven hundred years.”’ 

I trembled like the tree, ere, vibrating 
through every limb, it falls beneath the wood- 
man’s axe. My veins stiffened and became 
like rods of ice, and the blood in them turned 
to fire. I leaned against a column for support. 
My soul was filled with fearfu® forebodings. 
She proceeded : 
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‘In token of your love for me, and as the 
sign of your abjuration of your religion, (how 
calmly did she speak! how composed her 
manner!) I enjoin upon you to—”’ 

“Forbear!”’ I cried, grasping her arm, 
and lifting my hand as if I would stop her 
utterance, but my arm was powerless and 
refused to obey my will. She finished : 

‘¢ Extinguish the Sacred Fire ! ” 

*““T gazed on her with horror. My heart 
ceased to beat; my tongue forgot its duty ; 
I fell to the ground insensible. When I re- 
covered I was alone. My resolution was in- 
stantly taken. I determined to leave the 
palace, the capital, the country, and return 
to my priestly duties. I secretly descended 
into the court by the corridor that led to the 
city walls. My way led through the garden, 
and past the fountain. I paused here a mo- 
ment, and thought of the delightful hours of 
love I had passed within the sound of its 
gentle music. My heart was touched, I 
dropped a tear to the memory of Nina, and 
turned to renew my flight. Nina stood in my 
path! She never appeared so lovely. Her 
eyes were fixed on me with an imploring and 


gently reproming look. A tear stole silently 
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down her cheek. She seemed to have divined, 
with that instinct that the sex possess when 
the heart is interested, what my secret in- 
tentions were. I clasped her to my heart. 
I can now translate the smile of triumph, that 
at this moment mantled her lip. I was blind 
to it then, and thought it the triumph of love. 

‘That day, the victorious barbarians came 
before the capital and offered us battle. I 
placed myself at the head of my army, and 
routed them with great slaughter. The pur- 
suit continued three days, until we drove them 
five leagues beyond the frontier. I reéntered 
the capital of my ally in triumph. Nlna, at 
the head of a procession of the daughters of 
the nobles, strewed my path with flowers, and 
sang a hymn to their invisible Deity, whom 
they called the Great Spirit. Judge, oh son 
of the stranger, how gross the idolatry and 
ignorance of a people, that openly neglect 
the great authors of all things, the Sun and 
Moon, to adore an ideal thing. 

‘‘] now prepared to fulfil the terms on 
which Nina was to become mine. Love had 
riveted his chains more firmly than ever around 
my heart. I was the slave of Nina’s will. 
Having put an end to the war, I left the 
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capital, and made a forced march back to 
Fon-sol-luna (the designation of our country), 
for I was anxious to complete my deed of 
sacrilege, and hasten back to the arms of 
Nina. On the march I had full time to de- 
liberate on the step I was about to take. But 
I banished the subject altogether from my 
mind, which alone I delighted to fill with the 
image of my love. Alas, that man should 
suffer the passion of the moment to overthrow 
the wisdom and experience of years, and so 
to blind him to the dictates of reason, that 
crime, in his eyes, becomes’ a virtue ! 

‘“¢T was welcomed with extravagant demon- 
strations of joy by my people. The wise and 
venerable Xenif came forth to meet me beyond 
the confines of the Valley of the Temple, 
followed by a long train of priests, bearing 
aloft images of the Sun and Moon, the high 
priest holding in front of all, the golden sym- 
bol of our worship. Maidens, some bearing 
silver torches lighted at the sacred altar, 
and others sprinkling consecrated water from 
the fountain, surrounded me, chanting coral 
hymns ; and multitudes, lifting up their voices, 
hailed me as their deliverer. 

‘¢] will not dwell on the rejoicings of that 
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day, and the honors showered upon me by a 
grateful and enthusiastic nation. On all sides, 
petitions from the elders of the people and 
the priests, were laid at my feet, praying that 
I would resume my sacred office. Xenif him- 
self, with his own hands, removed the circlet 
of golden suns from his head, and would have 
placed it upon my own. I became irresolute, 
wavered, and stretched forth my hand to re- 
ceive it. When I thought of Nlna, I waved 
it impatiently away, and, rushing past him, 
sought the privacy of my tent. I could now 
no longer endure the eyes of others, and 
thought even children read in my face the 
wicked purpose of my heart. Thus does the 
criminal find the crime which is yet locked up 
in his breast, reflected in the eyes of all who 
look upon him. Shun guilt, my son! it con- 
verts even the glance of love into a look of 
reproof. It extracts poison from the rose, 
deforms beauty, and wars with every thing 
that is not kindred with itself. 

‘“*At midnight, I stole from my sleepless 


couch and tent, for I had pitched my camp 
outside of the Valley of the Temple, beyond 
the range of hills to the north. By one of 
those broad avenues which radiated from the 
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great national temple as a common centre, 
making it easy of access to all the surrounding 
empire, I entered the valley and passed swiftly 
beneath the orange groves that bordered its 
streets of pavilions. Unseen, I gained the 
Sacred Fountain. The moon was full. The 
vast temple rose in its clear, crystal light 
above me in solemn grandeur. I gazed up- 
wards to its lofty summit with awe. My re- 
ligious feelings rushed back in the majesty of 
its presence ; and, from the impulse of habit 
I could have fallen upon my face and wor- 
shipped. But my eyes rested on the sacred 
flame that burned day and night on its topmost 
height, and it recalled me, strange as it may 
seem, not to my forsaken faith, but to a recol- 
lection of my contemplated guilt. 

‘¢ Although resolute in my purpose, I could 
not gaze upon it as it shot upward, flickering 
and flashing in the passing air, without ex- 
periencing a faintness of the heart, and I 
leaned against a column of the fountain for 
support. ‘The form of the priest, who watched 
at the altar, passed between my vision and the 
bright flame, his garments flowing out in the 
wind. I could not make out his features at 
that distance. So firmly resolved was I on 
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effecting my sacrilegious object, that I had 
placed a dagger in the folds of my vest, with 
which to slay the officiating priest, if it should 
become necessary. Before leaving the camp 
I had formed no plan of action. Like the 
guilty at such times, I rejected all reflections, 
and left the course of things to circumstances. 
A hollow reed, the fragment of a staff left by 
some aged priest, lay at my feet beside the 
fountain. My fertile mind converted it at 
once into an instrument for my purpose. I 
severed it with my dagger at the joints, leaving 
two cylindrical tubes. I stooped to fill them 
from the fountain. The reflection of my face 
therein filled me with horror. I beheld my 
features hideously distorted, and my hair a 
mass of writhing serpents. I started back 
with a fearful cry. Reason at length came to 
my aid. I deliberately placed my hand upon 
my head to see if it was so. I looked in the 
mirror of my polished blade and was re- 
assured. But, to avoid a repetition of the 
illusion, I turned my face from the fountain 
while I filled my tubes, and placed them be- 
neath my robe. As I rose to my feet, I looked 
up, and beheld the moon turned to the hue 


of blood, with her angry eye full upon me. 
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Maddened with consciousness of my guilt, I 
flung back the scowl, shook my open hands 
at her crimson orb in frenzied defiance, and 
rushed into the dark subterranean gallery that 
wound up to the altar. The ecstasy of my 
conflicting feelings had made me mad. Cov- 
ering my face with my mantle, I ascended 
through the interior of the temple with rapid 
strides, clutching my dagger within the folds 
of my vesture. ‘The echoes of my unguarded 
footsteps drew a young priest, Alop his name, 
whom I had loved as a brother, from his 
chamber. He held a lamp to my face as I 
came up to him. 

‘¢ Xelnra !”’ he exclaimed, between surprise 
and pleasure. I struck my dagger to his heart, 
and passed on over his corpse. A ray of 
moonlight at the extremity showed me that 
I was near the termination of the ascent, and 
the summit of the temple. I noticed, that the 
color of the moonbeam that slanted adown the 
gallery, and streamed along the pavement, 
almost to my feet, was crimson. But it made 
no impression on me. I had but one object 
in view, and no faculty for the observation 
of external things while that remained. My 
soul retained but a single perception. I ad- 
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vanced, and seemed to wade in blood as I 
came to where the red moonlight fell on the 
floor. I stood at length in the elevated area 
of the temple. The seven green mounds, 
with their brazen altars, rose around me, and 
seemed to have eyes to witness the deed I 
was about to do. On one of these, the loftiest, 
facing the setting sun, burned the Sacred 
Fire. Seven hundred years before, the Sun 
had kindled it with his lightnings, while his 
voice was heard in the thunder, bidding his 
children worship him and live. Promising, 
that, so long as they should keep the fire he 
had sent them from Heaven unextinguished, 
they should prosper ; but threatening, that, the 
hour it expired, their national existence should 
terminate. Such was the celestial origin of the 
sacred flame. Such the institution of our 
national religion. Alas, the potency of the 
first error! Guilt once admitted into the 
heart distorts the moral vision, and the mind 
ceases to discriminate between good and evil. 
I had preferred the delights of love to the 
honor of the temple, and I fell. Step by step 
I had retrograded, until I now looked on the 
hallowed flame without reverence, and men- 
tally degraded my religion and its rites, with 
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the despised forms of the surrounding nations 
of idolaters. 

‘A grove of sacred sunflower trees, droop- 
ing their golden blossoms to the earth, led to 
each of the seven altars from the centre 
where I stood. I entered that leading to the 
high altar, and gaining the foot of the long 
flight of seventy steps that ascended to it, 
winding round the pyramidal mound, I flew, 
rather than ran, up the familiar ascent, and 
reached the summit. The altar was before 
me, and the perpetual flame was _ burning 
thereon with more than ordinary brilliancy,. 
It cast a wide but uncertain light over the 
valley and its city of pavilions, flashed on the 
distant forests, and lighted up, with a fitful 
glare, the loftier tents of the encampment 
beyond. The standard of oriflamb, on the top 
of my own pavilion, seemed to blaze in its far- 
reflected radiance. The back of the officiating 
priest was towards me. He was pouring oil 
on the flame, and chanting one of the sacred 
hymns composed for such occasions. Both 
the form and the voice were too familiar to be 
mistaken, and I needed not to glance at his 
noble profile, as his face was for a moment 
relieved against the light, to be assured that it 
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was Xenif, the aged high priest. I shuddered 
at the thought, that he must be my victim, 
staggered back, and became irresolute. I 
was tempted to throw myself at his feet, ac- 
quaint him with my sacrilegious design, and 
on the spot expiate my crime with my life. 
All at once, the image of Nina rose before my 
imagination, vested with transcendent beauty. 
She seemed to invite me to her arms, while 
with a disdainful look she pointed scornfully 
at the sacred flame. I know not whether the 
fear of encountering her derision or my love 
for her, then impressed me most; perhaps 
the two combined. I decided at once. Bound- 
ing up the steps of the altar, I drew my dag- 
ger and suspended it over the head of the 
high priest. The gleam of it caught his eye, 
and he turned and looked me in the face. 

s¢ © Xelnra !’ 

‘“‘T replied not, but drove the weapon deep 
between his shoulders, and he fell dead at my 
feet, his blood pouring over the steps of the 
altar, where, for near a century, he had oflfici- 
ated. He had scarcely touched the ground, 
when a tongue of flame shot from the altar, 
and licked up the blood and consumed the 
body, leaving a pile of ashes at my feet. I 
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was filled with horror, but forgot not my guilty 
purpose. Stretching forth the reeds I held 
them above the altar. Instantly the moon was 
blotted from the sky, the stars went out, and 
a darkness that I could feel fell upon the earth. 
The sacred fire continued to burn with the 
same strange, livid brilliancy as before, yet, 
wonderful to tell, gave out no light ; not a ray 
extended a finger’s breadth into the contiguous 
darkness. My outstretched arm nearly touched 
its forked tongues, yet I could neither see the 
arm, nor the reeds it held, nor feel any heat ; 
yet it dazzled my eyes to look upon it. I did 
not tremble. I was sustained in the dreadful 
moment, by a desperate resolution, that cased 
me in a moral armour of proof. I had gradually 
been wrought up to such a state of nervous 
energy, that I had risen above my nature. 
I was a being with but one sensation. 

‘¢ When the first drop of water fell on the 
live coals, a groan came from the valley, as if 
a multitude had been struck with woe in its 
sleep. Unheeding the universal sympathy, I 
slowly and deliberately poured the sacred 
water over the celestial fire. The flames grew 
less and less, and, one after another, the live 


embers became charcoal: One ember, live- 
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lier than the rest, shot upward a bright spiral 
flame. This alone remained to be extin- 
guished, and my reeds contained no more 
water. I thought of the blood of Xenif, but 
remembered it was consumed. My active 
brain was fertile in expedients. Baring my 
arm, I stretched it forth over the altar, and 
pierced it with my dagger ; the blood spouted, 
hissing, upon the last celestial spark, and 
quenched it for ever! An appalling shriek, 
as if a nation were sinking in an overwhelm- 
ing flood, rent the skies. A broad light of 
insufferable brightness filled the heavens, and 
illuminated the earth with the glare of noon- 
day. A sheet of liquid flame suddenly spread 
over the valley, and rolled instantly up again 
and disappeared. I looked, and beheld only a 
field of ashes, where, a moment before, slept in 
peace, within their snowy pavilions, two hun- 
dred thousand happy Children of the Sun. 

‘¢ All these consequences of my crime I was 
permitted, by an avenging Deity, to witness. 
On a sudden I became alive to the enormity 
of my offence. Reason returned. Judgment 
resumed her seat. I stood self-convicted. 
Horror overwhelmed me. Despair filled my 
soul. The blood oozed from my temples in 
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big drops, and gushed from my nostrils. With 
a loud noise the earth opened beneath my 
feet ; and, as I stood over the altar in the 
attitude of the sacrilegist, rigid as a statue of 
marble, I felt myself slowly descending into 
the bowels of the earth, while all nature 
seemed returning to its original chaos. As 
the earth closed above my head, I heard a 
voice like that of the thunder in its anger. 

‘¢ ¢Guilty priest and sacrilegious apostate. 
For thy crimes thou art doomed to remain 
chained in the heart of the temple, till one, 
of a race sprung from the earth, shall, at thy 
bidding, without fire produce fire, and re- 
kindle thy altar. Then shall thy crime be 
expiated, and the nation thou hast blotted out 
restored to its ancient inheritance.’ 

‘‘ With these words ringing in my ears, I 
was received into this subterranean chamber, 
and by an invisible hand was confined, as you 
now see me, with these chains forged from the 
flames I impiously dared to quench. Here 
have [I remained nearly seven hundred years, 
compelled by some mysterious impulse _ to 
labor to rekindle these embers with the pieces 
of reed from which I poured out the water 
upon them, though hourly taught that my toil 
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is all in vain. I am now fully sensible of my 
guilt; the film of sensual passion being re- 
moved from my eyes, so that things appear to 
me as they are. ‘Tears of contrition irresisti- 
Bly flow when I think of my offence ; and, as 
it is never out of my mind, I never cease to 
weep. Alas, great was my crime, and with 
justice has my punishment been meted out to 
me! You behold in my guilt and its reward, 
my son, the consequences of a first error. 
The resignation of my priesthood led to the 
abjuration of my religion; and my apostasy 
paved the way for that last dreadful deed, 
which filled the measure of my offences, and 
hurled a nation into oblivion. You also see 
the danger of giving the world and its idols 
a higher place in your affections than those 
celestial Deities who have a legitimate claim 
to our love and adoration.” 

‘‘'Was there no punishment in reserve for 
her who tempted you to this great wicked- 
ness ?’’ I asked, as the unfortunate old man, 
after finishing his sad story, bent habitually 
over the altar to resume his endless task, 
while fast and thick fell the tears upon the 
saturated reeds. 

‘‘Yes, my son, that portion of the sacred 
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flame I had quenched with my blood, lapped 
about her, even in the palace of the Inca, and 
consumed all her body save her heart ; in 
which, wrapping itself into a ball of fire, it 
took up its abode, ever burning, but never 
consuming. The avenging Deity linked her 
fate with mine ; but, in just punishment for her 
agency in my guilt, condemned her to be my 
slave, and assist me in seeking this promised 
being, who is to spring from the earth to my 
relief. The sign by which he is to be known, 
is, by a voluntary wish expressed on the site 
of the sacred altar, to learn its secret. My 
wishes tell me, but my heart joins not in them, 
that thou art this child of Earth.” 

While he was yet speaking, my pulse 
bounded with joy. ‘‘A being sprung from 
the earth ? Adam sprung from the earth. All 
men are of dust. I am sprung from the earth. 
I may yet be he, predestined seven hundred 
years ago to release him from his judicial 
doom. But then, to produce fire without fire ! 
There ’s the rub! I have wt!” 

Instantly, with a voice and look that com- 
municated a gleam of hope to his own melan- 
choly aspect, I exclaimed, 

*‘ Rejoice, venerable offspring of the Sun! 
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the days of thy fruitless toil, and of the ven- 
geance of Heaven, are ended. I am he, 
sprung from earth, who is destined to put a 
period to thy long imprisonment. I will re- 
kindle the altar for thee, and restore thee to 
thy people, and thy people to their posses- 
sions.”’ 

Here certain doubts, as to the validity of 
their title, and the willingness of the opulent 
planters in the neighbourhood to resign their 
cotton lands to the original tenants, came over 
my philanthropy ; but, it occurred to me, that 
this was a matter to be settled between the 
parties themselves, and did not bear at all 
upon my present act of mercy. So, advancing 
to the altar, I suspended my gun over it, with 
the lock (it was a good old-fashioned flint) 
close to the dead embers, to which I added a 
scrap of paper ; and then, casting on the ven- 
erable culprit a look of triumph, I pulled the 
trigger. ‘The explosion was deafening, and I 
was thrown to the ground insensible. 

When I came to my senses, I found myself 
lying upon the site of the ancient altar, upon 
the summit of the temple, whence I had first 
seen the mysterious heart of flame ; the upper 
edge of the sun’s disc being just visible above 
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the western horizon, and the lock of the gun 
home in the pan, which was warm and smok- 
ing freely. 

Whether I had been dreaming, or had been 
in reality a participator in what I have above 
related, is, to this hour, a matter on which I 
have not satisfactorily made up my mind, But 
from these two circumstances, the actual dis- 
charge of the piece, and the low position of 
the sun, it appears to me, and also to my 
shrewd friend, the antiquary, that there can 
be no plausible way of accounting for these 
staring facts, unless it be taken for granted, 
that I actually did pass the last hour in the 
subterranean passages and vault, and that the 
gun was really discharged in my benevolent 
and praiseworthy intention, to relieve the 


venerable apostate from his deplorable doom. 














THE FOREST FLOWER. 


BY H. F. GOULD. 


Wuo art thou, little forest gem, 
Set shining on thy slender stem, 
So lone, and yet so fair; 
Like some sweet censer, giving out, 
To cloud and sun, for rain and drought, 
Thine odours, to be borne about 


Upon the desert air? 


Thou look’st like one, the tempest’s breath 
Might in a moment shake to death, 

And hence thy ruins brush. 
Or, this proud tree, against thy head, 
Might hurl a nut to strike thee dead, 
And helpless to an earthy bed 


Its envied rival crush. 


And still thou art as void of fear 

As if thou wert an empress here ; 
And modest as a saint; 

In heart as single, undefiled, 

And simple as a little child, 

With beauty new, and bright, and wild, 
That art could never paint. 
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But wherefore didst thou thus seclude 

Thy loveliness in solitude, 
To human vision lost, 

Had not my bold, erratic feet, 

To bear me to thy deep retreat, 

Through vines that stray, and boughs that meet, 
The turf untrodden crossed ? 


Sweet eremite, I ‘ll tell thee why. 

It was to please thine Author’s eye! 
Thou thus art lone and rare 

To praise the Power who made thee so! 

For pure to him thy petals blow; 

And fresh to him thine odors go, 
Though borne on desert air. 


Fair unbaptized, I name thee hence, 
A spirit’s clear address to sense, 

By this bright symbol made! 
Thou art a clothed, embodied thought, 
Which thy Creator’s mind hath wrought ; 
And from that fount of glory brought, 


In thy light form conveyed! 
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GOING TO MARKET. 


Mary to the market trips, — 
Cherries ripe hath she to sell, — 
And perchance her ruby lips 
Will no other errand tell. 


But there is a gayer mart, 
Where Cupid plays the auctioneer ; 
And the maiden hath a heart, 


Though no word of that you hear. 


But let us draw aside the veil, 
So lightly dancing o’er her breast, 
And hear the softly whispered tale, 
In Cupid’s very ear confessed. 


“Silver will my cherries win, 
But Cupid’s terms must be more nice; 
A wink is not a bid with him, 


And love alone can’t pay his price. 


‘Of late, a loco-foco grown, 


He knows the worth of tinkling bags; 


He does not deal in hearts alone, 


And hates the very sight of rags. 


*“ And sure he’s right, to be so crank, 
And get good terms in certain cases ;— 
True love is very like a bank, 
And always needs a specie basis.” 

















IRETTA, 


THE FAIRY THAT WOULD BE IMMORTAL. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


IrETTA was one of the most beautiful of the 
whole sisterhood of fairies ; so diminutive, so 
light, and ethereal, that she could waft herself 
from place to place with the same freedom as 
do the emanations of the mysterious mind. 
She was familiar with all that is lovely, and 
to us hidden, in our beautiful earth. The 
secrets of the frozen north, and of the burn- 
ing equinox, were all unfolded to her eye. 
She could at will fly from the delightful com- 
panionship of the flowers, with whom she held 
a sweet and familiar intercourse, and sink into 
the deep recesses of the mountain, where 
nature conceals her most magnificent crea- 
tions, unseen by all eyes except those of the 
fairy sprites. Here they piled the diamond, 
the ruby, and the sapphire into columns, and 


domes, and spires, to raise a palace worthy 


of the Fairy Queen. 
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But Iretta delighted most, in her moments 
of pastime, to sport with her sisters amidst 
the caverns of the north, and behold the 
treasures collected by the fairies in these 
magnificent chambers, for thousands and thou- 
sands of years. The merry elves would col- 
lect at the Giant’s Causeway, and, sinking into 
the bosom of the ocean, they gayly threaded 
its labyrinths of basaltic columns, reared thou- 
sands of feet above their heads, and filled with 
all that is rare and beautiful from the caverns 
of ocean. Here they would sport for hours ; 
for here thé fairies of earth, air, and ocean 
were wont to renew their companionship ; and, 
when weary of pastime, they would emerge 
again at Staffa, and hie cheerfully to their 
various duties. 

Tradition is wont to tell, how the King of 
Fire once loved the beautiful Queen of Ocean ; 
but, rejected in his suit, he was still filled with 
admiration for one, who so gently denied his 
love. In a moment of tenderness and despair 
he abandoned his palace, begging her at least 
to grant him this one proof of her con- 
sideration, by accepting the splendid edifice 
for herself and court, while he retired in soli- 


tary state to the frozen regions of Iceland. 
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Iretta belonged to that class of little spirits, 
whose duty it is, as the shadows of evening 
creep over the earth, to fold up the delicate 
petals of the young and beautiful blossoms, 
lest the midnight airs should rest too coldly 
upon them, or brush away the fragrant farina, 
and thus rob the bee of her breakfast. The 
young fairy moved noiselessly about, carefully 
folding the leaves together, or enclosing them 
in their delicate calyx. After each plant was 
disposed for the period of repose, she kissed 
the sealed-up altar of fragrance, and then 
retired to rest in the folds of the feathery 
mimosa, the favorite resort of the fairies ; 
and this is why it shrinks from the touch of 
mortals, as if endowed with sensation. 

Sometimes the fairies became indolent, and 
neglected the sweet trust confided to them ; 
they ceased to love the flowers, and these pined 
for some one to cherish them ; and when they 
ceased altogether to kiss the young blossoms, 
just blushing to find their bosoms open to the 
light, they drooped their heads upon their 
green stems, and died; for it is love, that 
makes the young flowers glow in freshness 
and beauty, and, in the excess of their quiet 
happiness, breathe out fragrance upon the air. 
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But Iretta was an affectionate, loving sprite, 
and when she folded the young blossoms, and 
kissed their perfumed lips, she did it with a 
fervent and blessed nature, that was full of 
tenderness for these beautiful creations, that 
grew so lovely under her cherishing care. 
So the flowers of Iretta were always the most 
flourishing and fragrant to be seen. ‘They 
were never neglected, never forgotten ; and, 
when they raised their meek eyes, and swung 
lightly in the air, Iretta could interpret their 
pretty language of gratitude. None drooped 
and withered upon the stalk ; but each, when 
its destiny was accomplished, yielded up its 
particles cheerfully to the great laboratory of 
nature, knowing, that they should live again 
in some happy and beautiful combination. 

The good angels, who superintend every 
thing that relates to our earth, saw, and often 
commended, the tenderness and industry of 
Iretta ; and He, who made the flowers, smiled 
upon her, and she was happy. 

One bright, starry evening Iretta felt op- 
pressed with a strange sadness ; such as mor- 
tals sometimes feel, when they fear some duty, 
which they cannot define, may have been 
neglected. She had kissed and curtained her 
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sweet charge for the night ; but she still lin- 
gered near them, listing to the happy twitter 
of unfledged birds, and the small pipe of the 
cricket, as he peered from his grassy nook. 
She was at length attracted by observing a 
great number of beautiful spirits poised about 
a rose-tree in full blossom. She saw that they 
seemed to rest awhile, and then rose upward, 
and others took their place ; so they formed a 
ladder as it were from earth to heaven, such 
as the Patriarch of old beheld in the repose at 
Bethel. Iretta approached, and found an in- 
fant, who had crept over the low sill, and had 
fallen asleep in the shadow of the queen of 
flowers. She bent over it, and again and 
again kissed the lips of the child, who grew 
every moment more beautiful under her ca- 
resses. She fanned its fair brow with her 
wings, and it smiled in its slumbers. Iretta 
thought she had never beheld any thing half so 
lovely, and wished it would dwell perpetually 
amongst the flowers. 

But new and strange thoughts were stirring 
in the breast of the little fairy as she looked 
upon the fair child. She remembered, that 
she belonged to that race of beings, whose 


existence is limited to the earth; and who 
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must cease to exist when the particles that 
compose it are scattered on the fields of space. 
Unwonted shadows passed over the brow of 
Iretta, and she veiled her face in her wings, 
to crowd back the first emotion of discontent, 
the first longing for immortality. 


}? 


‘Happy, happy child she exclaimed, 
“to possess a soul! a soul worth more than 
all the wealth and beauty of earth. When this 
globe shall have passed away, and Iretta and 
all her sisters are lost and forgotten, thy ex- 
istence will only, as it were, have commenced. 
No limits are assigned to thy advancement in 
knowledge, thy aspirations after holiness, and 
thy capabilities for enjoyment. Happy child, 
what would not Iretta suffer to become such 
as thou art!” 

The light winds stirred the delicate blos- 
soms, and they rocked upon their branches, 
and breathed out their incense to comfort her. 
Iretta, fearful of sinning, lifted her meek 
head, kissed the flowerets, and gently soothed 
them to repose. 

But the natural tendency of all pure and 
exalted emotions is upward, and the very 
desire for immortality presupposes the cer- 
tainty of its being realized ; otherwise it would 
never have been implanted in any bosom. 

19 
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A dazzling spirit stood beside the gentle 
and submissive fairy. . 

‘‘Remember, lretta, the child must die ere 
its spiritual life commences. I may not tell 
thee aught of death, but the purest soul, in 
its loftiest aspirations, shrinks from its hidden 
mysteries.” 

“True! but to live for ever; to hold in- 
tercourse with such as thou; to visit other 
worlds ; to understand the secrets of the Most 
High ; I would suffer, ay, more even than 
mortals, and then die, could I partake of the 
blessedness of immortality.” 

The desire is granted. A company of min- 
istering spirits softly raised the sleeping child, 
and, amidst the hymning of far-off melody, 
bore it away upon their wings. 


* * * * * 


Iretta soon felt, that, in assuming the lot of 
mortals, she must become subject to many 
disquiets, and to many a pang of agony. But 
the certainty of her immortality filled her 
with inexpressible happiness, and nothing 
seemed too much for her to endure, in refer- 
ence to such a gift. Still many, many were 
her sources of enjoyment. In her slumbers, 
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her spirit beheld many a being of loveliness 
and purity, who taught her sweet and myste- 
rious things of heaven, and its blessed inhab- 
itants. The sight of a flower, too, recalled all 
her former tenderness for these fair memen- 
tos of our Creator’s love, and she often 
wondered how her friends could so long debar 
her from the glorious sunshine, and the beauti- 
ful companionship of the flowers, when they 
contributed so largely to her enjoyment. She 
understood too, the language of every bird 
and insect,.as it lifted its voice in the sum- 
mer air. 

If her thoughts occasionally reverted to her 
sister fairies, sporting in perpetual youth and 
health, she did not repine, for she felt, that 
their happiness must, at some day, cease alto- 
gether; while she, after a brief period of 
suffering, should enter a state of more exalted 
felicity than even a fairy could conceive. 
True, unwonted fears, and hunger, and pain, 
had now become her companions ; hers were 
the simple garments, and helpless limbs of a 
babe ; but what were perpetual beauty and 
health, power and happiness, if they must ever 
terminate ? if their possessor must at some 
period, remote, infinitely remote though it 
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might be, sink into the darkness and forget- 
fulness of annihilation. And what were the 
golden robes, and diamond coronal of the 
fairy, compared with the crown of immortal- 
ity! The child closed her eyes at the con- 
templation, and felt she was more than happy. 

Iretta had known, that sorrows dark and 
mysterious were the lot of mortals, but she 
shuddered to find, that half were the result 
of their own unrestrained passions, and the 
consequence of turning away from the bright 
hopes and glorious rewards of futurity. Sad, 
sad were the reflections of the fairy child. 
Alas, the undying soul, to obtain which she 
was willing to endure so much, was of little 
value in the eyes of those whose inheritance 
it of right was. It was bartered for the 
glittering dust of the mine, the gems of the 
mountain, and the pearls of the deep. It was 
hourly hazarded for the dangerous grasp of 
power, and the treacherous voice of popu- 
larity. Daily did she behold beings destined 
for eternity, absorbed in the pomp, the tur- 
moil, and cares of life ; and the sunlight came, 
and the shadows gathered upon the earth, 
and scarcely one knelt to bless his Creator 
for the gift of reason, and the hopes of im- 


mortality. 
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Iretta pressed her soft cheek to the breast 
of her mother; she nestled in her bosom, 
smiled in her face, and with her small fingers 
played about her mouth. Her mother scarcely 
heeded her caresses. Iretta was grieved, and 
looked earnestly in the beautiful face of the 
being who seemed so little heedful of her love. 
Alas! the child lay loosely in her arms ; her 
thoughts were far away, revelling in the midst 
of pleasures and excitements, from which the 
helpless babe on her bosom debarred her. 
Iretta again pressed her little head to the 
bosom that so faintly responded to the emo- 
tions of maternity, and sought in slumber for 
the companionship of the gentle spirits, that 
for ever behold the face of our [Father in 
Heaven, and who delight to minister to little 
children. Alas! none on earth felt as did the 
gentle fairies, that to be happy is to fulfil one’s 
destiny cheerfully and sedulously, endeavour- 
ing always to add something to the great stock 
of universal happiness. . ” - 

Again her celestial visitant stood beside 
her. lIretta eagerly stretched up her dimpled 
hands. ‘* Blessed spirit, let me die; let me 
dwell for ever with those who love to worship 


our beneficent Creator, who delight to pro- 
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mote his great system of felicity. Why should 
I tarry till age and weariness come upon me ? 
let me depart, ere my spirit shall be clouded 
by the shadow of a sin.” sd ” * 
Beneath a snowy shroud lay a beautiful 
babe, its clear brow untouched by sorrow, and 
its young cheek unfaded by suffering. Pale 
cheeks and tearful eyes bent over its marble 


beauty, and fresh flowers are strown over the 


early dead. A little hillock, almost lost amidst 
tangled blossoms, tells that the young and 
innocent sleep beneath. A babe has passed 
from earth, soon to be no more remembered ; 
but an immortal spirit has passed to the eternal 
city. Weep not for the early dead! 





THE CAPTURE. 


SxiLt is an overmatch for strength. The proud 
Leviathan, that roamed the shoreless deep, 
Tossing the briny wave in wreaths of cloud, 
Or plunging to its depths with dauntless sweep, 
Conscious of power, for all before it fled, — 
There, on the bosom of its own domain, 
Helpless it rolls, and yet a thing of dread, — 
So huge the hulk a shrewd harpoon hath slain. 
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FADED FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. S. H. WHITMAN. 


FRAGILE yet sweet remembrancers! to me 
Ye bring dim dreams of the years’ golden prime ; 
Wild mingling melodies of bird and bee, 
That pour on summer winds their silvery chime ; 
And of soft incense burdening all the air 
From flowers, that by the sunny garden wall 
Bloomed at your side ; nursed into beauty there 
By dews and silent showers, — but these to all 
Ye bring. Oh, sweeter far than these the spell 
Shrined in those fairy urns for me alone. 
For me a charm sleeps in the honeyed cell, 
Whose power can call back hours of rapture flown, 
To the lone heart sweet memories restore, 
Tones, looks, and words of love, that may retarn no 


more. 












TO —— 


Ou, what a world of bright and blissful dreams 
Wake at thy glance, like flowers beneath the sun, 





Sweet thoughts unfolding in those fervid beams, 





Like budding rose leaves, opening one by one. 





And as a soft hue steeps the ruby rose, 





One rich, soft hue, melting through every fold, : 





Yet at the crimson core more deeply glows, 





Where none its blushing beauty may behold, — 





Thus are my thoughts, all tinged with love for thee 





Thus brightly glowing where no eye may see 





Their beauty ; burning in their silent shrine 





Like gems soft gleaming in the dusky mine. 





E’en as the crushed rose pours its sweetest breatk 






My heart shall yield its secret but in death. 







FRIAR PUCK. 












W8HuiTHER now, on mischief bent, 
Friar fairy, art thou sent ? 

Would no other sly disguise, 
Than the priestly garb suffice ?— 
Then some deep and damning art, 
Fairy Puck, is in thy heart, — 
For, I ween, the deadliest sin, 
Loves to lurk a cow! within. 


THE END. 














